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PEEFACE. 


During the past decade, numerous and great changes 
have taken place in the system followed and the 
methods adopted for blasting rocks in industrial 
operations. The introduction of the machine drill 
led naturally to these important changes. The 
system which wa« suitable to the operations carried^ 
on by hand "was inefficient under the requirements 
of machine labour, and the methods which had been 
adopted as the most ^appropriate in the former case 
were found^to be more or less unsuitable in the 
latter. Moreover, the conditions involved in machine 
boring arc such as render necessary stronger ex- 
plosive agents than the common gunpowder hitherto 
in use, and a more expeditious and effective means 
of firing them than that afforded by the ordinary 
fuse. These stronger agents have been found in 
the nitro-cotton and the nitro-glycerine compounds, 
and in the ordinary black powder improved in con- 
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stitution and fired by deton&tion ; and this more < 
expeditious and effective means of firing has been 
discovered in the convenient application of 'elec- 
tricity? Hence it is that the changes mentioned 
have been brought about, and h'ence, also, has arisen 
a need for a work like the present, in which the 
subjeffts are treated of in detail under the new 
aspects due to the altered conditions. 

GEO. G. ANDEE. 

London, 17, King WiijUam Stbeet, Steand, 

Jammry Isf, 1878. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TOOLS, MACHINES, AND OTHER APPLIANCES 
USED IN BLASTING ROCKS. 

Section I. — Hand Boring. 

Drills . — The operations of blasting .consist in 
boring suitable boles in the rock to be dislodged, in 
inserting a chai,ge of some explosive compound into 
the lower poiiion of these holes, in filling up, some- 
times, the remaining portion of the holes with suitable 
material, and in exploding *the charge. The subjects 
which naturally firsf present themselves for consider- 
ation are :«the nature, form, and construction of the 
tools, machines, and other appliances used. Of these 
tools, the “ drill ” or “ borer ” constitutes the chief. 
To understand clearly the action of the rock drill, we 
must consider the nature of the substance which has 
to be perforated. He who has examined the mineral 
constitution of rocks will have recognised the impossi- 
bility of cutting them, using that term in its ordinary 
acceptation, inasmuch as the rock constituents are 
frequently harder than the material of the tools 
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employed to penetrate them. ' As a rock cannot 
be cut, the only way of removing portions of it 
is to fracture or to disintegrate it hy^ a blow ^de- 
livered ^through the medium of a suitable instru- 
ment. Each blow so delivered^ may be made to 
chip off a small fragment, and by this means the 
rock jtnay be gradually worn away. To effect this 
chipping, however, the instrument used must pre- 
senf only a small surface to the rock, in order to 
concentrate the force, and that surface must be 
bounded by inclined planes or wedge surfaces, to 
cause a lateral pressure upon the particles of rock 
in contact .with them. In other words, the instru- 
ment must be provided with an edge similar to that 
possessed by an ordinary cutting tooU 

The conditions under which the ipstrument is 
worked are obviously such that this edge will be 
rapidly worn down by atoition from the hard rock 
material, and by fracture. To withstand these de- 
structive actions, two qualities are requisite in the 
material of which the instrument is composed, namely, 
hardness and toughness. Thus there are three im- 
portant conditions concurring to determine the nature 
and the form of a cutting tool to be used in rock 
boring — 1, a necessity for a cutting edge ; 2, a 
necessity for a frequent renewal of that edge ; and 
3, a necessity for the qualities of hardness and tough- 
ness in the material of the tool. 

In very hard rock, a few minutes of work suffice to 
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Hestroy the cutting edge, and then the tool has to be 
returned to the smithy to be re-sharpened. Hence it 
is manifest tjpiat the forfti of tfce edge should ^ 
not be one that is diflicult to produce, since, 
were it so, much time would be consumed in 
the labour of re-sharpening. Experience has 
shown that the foregoing conditions are most 
fully satisfied in the steel rod temiinating in a* 
simple chisel edge, now universally adopted. 

This form of drill is exhibited in Fig. 1, 
which represents a common “ jumper ” borer. 

It consists of a rod terminating at each end i\ 
in a chisel edge, and having a swell, tech- || M 
nically described as the “bead,” between \V 
the extremities to give it weight. The bead | 
divicj^s the jumper into two unequal portions, 
each of which constitutes a chisel bii^ with its 
shank or “ stock.” The shbrter stock is used 
while the hole is shallow, and the longer one 
to continue it to a greater depth. 

With the jumper, the blow is obtained 
from the direct impact of the falling tool. 

The mode of using the instrument is to lift 
it with both hands to a height of about a 
foot, and then to let it drop. In lifting the 
jumper, care is taken to turn it partially ]| 
round, that the edge may not fall twice in 
the same place. By this means, the edge is made 
to act most favourably in chipping away the rock. 
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and the hole is kept fairly direular. So long as 
the holes are required to be bored vertically down- 
wards, the jumper is 5, convenient and yery efficient 
tool, and hence in open quarrying operation^, it 
is very commonly employed. But in mining, the 
shot-holes are more often required to be bored in 
Pio 2 tm 3 oth?r direction, or, as it is termed, 

“ at an angle ; ” that is, at an angle with 
the vertical. Or it may be that a shot- 
hole is required to be bored vertically 
upward. It is obvious that in any one 
of these directions the j'umper is useless. 
To meet the requirements of such cases, 
recourse is had to the hammer wherewith 
to deliver the blow, and t^ie drill is con- 
structed to be used with the hp,mmer. ^ We 
have a*' suitable form of tool for application 
in this wise whbn we cut out the bead of 
the jumper and leave the ends flat for a 
striking face, as shown in Figs.* 2 and 3. 
The form of the two chisels thus obtained 
is that adopted for the ordinary rock drill. 

It will be understood from these descrip- 
tions that a rock drill consists of the chisel 
edge or bit, the stock, and the striking 
face. Formerly drills were made of wrought iron, 
and steeled at each end to form the bit and the 
striking face. Now they are commonly made of 
cast steel, which is supplied for that purpose in 


a 
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octagonal bars of th^ requisite diameter. The advan- 
tages offered by steel stocks are numerous. The 
superior so^dity of tesrture o^ that material renders 
it Capable of transmitting the force of a blpw more 
effectively than iron. Being stronger than the latter 
material, a smaller diameter of stock, and, conse- 
quently, a less weight, are sufficient. This circum- 
stance also tends to increase the effect of the blow by 
diminishing the mass through which it is transmitted. 
On the other hand, a steel stock is more easily broken 
than one of iron. 

The cutting edge of a drill demands careful con- 
sideration. To enable the tool to free itself readily 
in the bore-hole, and also to avoid introducing un- 
necessary weight into the stock, the bit is made 
wider than^the latter; the difference in width may 
be as much as 1 inch. It is evident that in hard 
rock, the liability of the edge to fracture increases as 
the difference of wixith. The edge of the drill may 
be straight or slightly curved. The straight edge 
cuts its way somewhat more freely than the curved, 
but it is weaker at the comers than the latter, a cir- 
cumstance that renders it less suitable for very hard 
rock. It is also slightly more difficult to forge. The 
width of the bit varies, according to the size of the 
hole required, from 1 inch to 2| inches. Figs. 4, 5, 
and 6 show the straight and the curved bits, and the 
angles oi the cutting edges for use in rock. 

The stock is octagonal in section ; it is made in 
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lengths varying from 20 inches: to 42 inches. The 
shorter the stock the more effectively does it transmit 

Fia. 4. , Fio. s.- , Fio. 6. 



the force of the blow, and therefore it is made as 
short as possible. For this reason, several lengths 
are employed in boring a shot-hole, the shortest 
being used at the commencement of the hole, a 
longer one to continue the depth, and a still longer 
cme, sometimes, to complete it. To ensure the longer 
drills working freely in the hole, the width of the 
bit should be v^ry slightly reduced in each length. 
It has already been rema^T-ked that the diameter of 
the stock is less than the widAh of the bit; this 
difference may be greater in coal drills th^n in rock 
or “ stone ” drills ; a common difference in the latter 
is I of an inch for the longer. The following pro- 
portions may be taken as the average adopted ; — 


Width of the 
Bit. 

Diameter of 1 
the Stock. 

Width of the 
Bit. 

Diameter of 
the Stock. 

1 inch 

»> 

li .. 
n » 

1 inch 

4 ” 

i 

1 „ 

If inch 

2 inches 

H » 

2* » 
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The striking face ftf the drill should be flat. The 
diameter of the face is less than that of the stock in 
alkbut the gmallest sizes, the^difierence being made 
bj 'drawing in the striking end. The aiyount of 
reduction is greater for the largest diameters ; that 
of the striking face being rarely more than one-eighth 
of an inch. 

The making and re-sharpening of rock drljls con- 
stitute an extremely important part of the labour of 
the mine smith. The frequent use of the drill, and 
its rapid wear, necessitate a dail}’^ amount of work of 
no trifling proportions, and the judgment and skill 
required in proper tempering render some degree of 
intelligence in the workman indispensable; indeed, 
so much depeads upon the smith whose duty it is to 
repair the piiners’ tools, that no pains should be 
spared to obtain a man capable of fulfilling tliat duty 
in the most efficient manrrtir possible. 

When the borer-steel bars are supplied to the 
smith, he^cuts them up, as required, into the desired 
lengths. To form the bit, the end of the bar is . 
heated and flattened out by hammering to a width a 
little greater than the diameter of the hole to be 
bored. The cutting edge is then hammered up with 
a light hammer to the requisite angle, and the 
comers beaten in to give the exact diameter of the 
bore-hole intended. As the drills are made in sets, 
the longer stocks will have a bit slightly narrower 
than the shorter ones, for reasons already given. 
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The edge is subsequently touched up with a file. In 
performing these operations, heavy hammering should 
be avoided, as well as .high treats, and caye should be 
taken ip making the heat that the steel should be 
well covered with coal, and far enough removed 
from the tuyere to be protected from the “ raw ” air, 
Overljeated or “ burned ” steel is liable to fly, and 
drills so injured are useless until the burned portion 
has been cut away. 

Both in making and in re-sharpening drills, great 
care is required to form the cutting edge evenly, and 
of the full form and dimensions. If the corners get 
hammered in, as shown in Fig. 7, they are said to 
be “nipped,” and the tool will not free itself in 
cutting. When a depression of the straight, or 
the curved, line forming the edge occurs, as shown 


Kio. 7. Fw. 8. Fig. 9. 



in Fig. 8, the bit is said to be “ backward,” and when 
one of the corners is too far back, as in Fig. 9, it is 
spoken of as “ odd-cornered.” When either of these 
defects exist — and they are unfortunately common — 
not only does the bit work less efiectively on the rock, 
but the force of the blow is thrown upon a portion 
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only of the edge, which, being thereby overstrained, 
is liable to fracture, 

<rhe har(^ning and tempering of steel is a matter 
requiring careful study and observation. ^It is a 
well-known fact that a sudden and great reduction 
of temperature causes a notable increase of hardness 
in the metal. The reason of this phenomenon^is not 
understood, but it is certain that it is in some way 
dependent upon the presence of carbon. The dd’gree 
of hardness imparted to steel by this means depends 
upon the amount of the reduction of the temperature, 
and the proportion of carbon present in the metal, 
highly carburetted steel being capable qf hardening 
to a higher degree, under the same conditions, than 
steel containing less carbon. Thus, for steel of tRe 
same quality, the wider the range of temperature 
the higher is the degree of hardness. But here we 
encounter another conditi«n, which limits the degree 
of hardness practically attainable. 

The cllange which takes place among the mole- 
cules of the metal in consequence of the change of 
temperature causes internal strains, and thereby puts 
ponions in a state of unequal tension. This state 
renders the strained parts liable to yield when an 
additional strain is thrown upon them while the tool 
is in use ; in other words, the brittleness of the steel 
increases with its hardness. Here again the propor- 
tion of carbon present comes into play, and it must 
be borne in mind that for equal degrees of hardness 
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the steel which contains the least carbon will be the 
most brittle. In hardening borer-steel, which has to 
combine as far as possible the qualities^ of bardiwss 
and toughness, this matter is one deserving cafeful 
attention. It is a remarkable fact, and one of con- 
siderable practical value, that when oil is employed 
as the cooling medium instead of water, the tough- 
ness b:^ steel is enormously increased. 

The tempering ol steel, which is a phenomenon of 
a similar character to that of hardening, also claims 
careful consideration. When a bright surface of 
steel is subjected to heat, a series of colours is pro- 
duced, which follow each other in a regular order as 
the temperature increases. This order is as follows : 
pale yellow, straw yellow, golden yellow, brown, 
brown and purple mingled, purple, li^ht blue, full 
clear blue, and ‘dark blue. Experience has shown 
that some one of these cotours is more suitable than 
the rest for certain kinds of toolS and certain condi- 
tions of working. 

The selection of the proper colour constitutes a 
subject for the exercise of judgment and skill on the 
part of the smith. For rock drills, straw colour is 
generally the most suitable when the work is in very 
hard rock, and light blue when the rock is only of 
moderate hardness. 

The processes of hardening and tempering drills 
are as follows : When the edge of the bit has been 
formed in the manner already described, from 3 to 4 
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Indies of the end is Jieated to cherry redness, and 
dipped in cold water to a depth of about an inch 
to jiarden it. While i» the water, the bit should 
be moved slightly up and Sown, for, were this 
neglected, the hardness would terminate abruptly, 
and the bit would be very liable to fracture along the 
line corresponding with the surface of the water. In 
cold weather, the water should lie slightly wg,rmed, 
by immersing a piece of hot iron it, before dipjJing 
the steel. When a sufficient degree of hardness has 
been attained, the remainder of the hot portion is 
immersed until the heat is reduced suflSciently for 
tempering. At this stage it is withdrawn, and the 
colours carefully watched for. The heat which is 
left in the stoolj will pass down to the edge of th% 
bit, and as the temperature increases in that part the 
colours will appear in regular succession upon the 
filed surface of the edge.* When the proper hue 
appears, the whole 'drill is plunged into the water 
and left t|jere till cold, when the tempering is com- 
plete. When the edge is curved or “bowed,” the 
colours will reach the corners sooner than the middle 
of the bit. This tendency must be checked by dip- 
ping the corners in the water, for otherwise the edge 
will not be of equal hardness throughout. As the 
colour can be best observed in the dark, it is a good 
plan to darken that portion of the smithy in which 
tempering is being carried on. 

The degree of temper required depends upon the 
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qualify of the steel and the nature of the work to be 
performed. The larger the proportion of carbon 
present in the metal, the lower must be the temper. 
Also the state of the blunted edges, whether battered 
or fractured, will show what degree of hardness it 
is desirable to produce. From inattention to these 
matters, good steel is not unfrequently condemned as 
unsuitjible. 

To form the striding face, the end of the stock is 
heated to a dull red, and drawn out by a hammer to 
form a conical head. The extremity is then flattened 
to form a face from ^ inch to 1 inch in diameter. This 
head is then annealed to a degree that will combine 
considerable toughness with hardness. The constant 
blows to which the head is subjected /end to wear it 
down very rapidly. There is great difference in the 
lasting qualitiesb of steel in this respect ; some di’ills 
will wear away more quiokly at the striking than at 
the bit end. * 

A smith will, with the assistance of%a striker, 
sharpen and temper about thirty single-hand drills 
of medium size in an hour, or twenty double-hand 
drills of medium size in the same time. Of course, 
much will depend on the degree of bluntness in the 
cutting edge ; but assuming the drills to be sent up 
only moderately blunted, this may be taken as a fair 
average of the work of two men. 

It wiU be evident from the foregoing remarks, 
that to enable a drill to stand properly it must be 
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made of good materiS,!, be skilfully tempered in the 
smithy, and provided with a cutting edge having an 
angle and a^hape suited to th§ character of the rock 
in ^hich it is used. To these conditions, piay be 
added another, namely, proper handling ; for if the 
drill be carelessly turned in the hole so as to bring 
all the work upon a portion only jof the cutting-edge, 
or unskilfully struck by the sledge, fraeturo or 
blunting will speedily result, improper handling 
often destroys the edge in the first five minutes of 
using. 

Drills, as before remarked, are used in sets of 
different lengths. The sets may be intended for 
use by one man or by two. In the former case, 
the sets are d€!SBril>ed as “single-hand” sets, and they 
contain a haipmer for striking the drills ; in the latter 
case, the sets are spoken of as “liouble-handed,” 
and they contain a sledg# instead of a hammer for 
striking. It may appear at first sight that there is 
a waste power in employing two men, or, as it 
is termed, the double set, for that two men cannot 
bore twice as fast as one. This rate of speed can, 
however, be obtained, and is due less to the greater 
effectiveness of the stroke than to the fact that two 
men can, by repeatedly changing places with each 
other, keep up almost without intermission a succes- 
sion of blows for an indefinite length of time ; 
whereas, with the single set, the man is continually 
obliged to cease for rest. 
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Hammers . — To deliver the blow upon a rock drill, 
hammers and sledges are used. The distinction 
between a hammer /ind a* sledge is .founded ''on 
dimensions only: the hammer being intendedf for 
use in one hand, is made comparatively light and 
is furnished with a short handle, while the sledge, 
being, intended for, use in both hands, is furnished 
with a much long^er handle and is made heavier. 
The striking face of the blasting sledge should be 
flat, to enable the striker to deliver a direct blow 
with certainty upon the head of the drill ; and to 
facilitate the directing of the blow, as well as to 
increase its effect, the mass of metal composing the 
head should be concentrated within a short length. 
To cause the sledge to fly off from the head of the 
drill in the case of a false blow being struck, and 
thereby to preVent it from striking the hand of 
the man who holds thb drill, the edges of the 
striking face should be chamfered or bevelled down 
till the diameter is reduced by nearl;^ one-half. 
This requirement is, however, but seldom provided 
for. 

The head of a sledge is of iron; it consists of 
a pierced central portion called the “eye,” and two 
shanks or “ stumps,” the steeled ends of which form 
the striking faces or “panes.” The form of the 
head varies in different localities, but whatever the 
variations may be, the form may be classed under 
one of four types or “ patterns.” A very common 
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form is that shown fti Fig. 10 and known as the 
“ bully ” pattern. By varying the width, as shown 
in Fig. 11, Mje obtain thS “ bro^d bully,” the former 


Fig. 10. 



being called for the sake of distinction the “narrow” 
bully. Another common form is the “ pointing 
pattern, represented in Fig 12. The form shown 



in Fig. 13 is designated as the “bloat” pattern; 
and that given in Fig. 14 the “plug” pattern. 
Each of these forms possesses peculiar merits which 
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renders it more suitable for (fertain uses than the 
others. The same forms are used for hammers. 
The eye is generally made Cival in shagp, but some- 
times, fispecially with the bloat pattern, it is ihade 
circular, as shown in Fig. 13. The weight of a 
sledge head may vary from 5 lb. to 10 lb., but a 

Fio. 14. 
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common and convenient weight is 7 lb. The length 
of the helve varies from 20 inches to 30 inches; 
a common length for blasting sledges is 24 inches. 
The average weight of hammer heads is about 3 lb,, 
and the average length of the helve 10 inches. 

Fig. 15 represents a blasting sledge used in South 
Wales. The stumps are octagonal in section, and 

Fis. 15. 

M n 

Wfl LJ 

spring from a square block in the centre. The 
panes or striking faces, however, are circular and 
flat. The length of the head is 8| inches, and that 
of the helve 27 inches, and the weight of the tool 
complete 7 lb. 
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Fig. IG represenfs a blasting sledge used in 
North Wales. The central block is an irregular 
octagon in section, forlhed by slightly chamfering 


Fig. 10. 



the angles of a square section, and the stumps are 
chamfered down to form a regular octagon at the 
panes, which are flat. The length of the head is 
7| inches, and that of the helve 22 inches, and the 
weight of the tool complete 6 lb. 7 oz. 

The sle<lges^used in the north of England have 
shorter heads, and are lighter than the foregoing. 
Fig. 17 repre.sent8 one of these blasting sledges. 

Fig.^T. 



The head is nearly square in section at the centre, 
and the panes are flat. The length of the head 
is 5 inches, and that of the helve 24^ inches, and the 
weight of the sledge complete 4 lb. 14 oz. 

Auxiliary Tools . — Besides the drill and the hammer, 
other tools are needed in preparing the hole for the 
blasting charge. If the bore-hole is inclined down- 
wards, the debris or “ bore-meal ” made by the drill 
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remains on the bottom of the hole, where it is con- 
verted into mud or “ sludge ” by the water there 
present. This sludge Jias to^:)e removed^as the work 
progresses, to keep the rock exposed to the action of 
the drill. The removal of the sludge is effected by a 
simple tool called a “scraper.” It con- 
sists of, a rod of iron from i inch to 
^ inch, in diameter, and of sufficient 
length to reach the bottom of the bore- 
hole. One end of the rod is flattened 
out on the anvil and made circular in 
form, and then turned up at right angles 
• to the stem. The disc thus formed must 
be less in diameter than the bore-hole, 
to allow it to pass readil;^down. When 
inserted in the hole, the scraper is turned 
round while it is being pressed to the 
bottom ; on \nthdrawing the instrument, 
the sludge is brought up upon the disc. 
The operation, two or three “times re- 
peated, is sufficient to clear the bore-hole. 
The other end of the scraper is some- 
times made to terminate in a ring for 
convenience in handling, as shown in 
Fig. 18. Instead of the ring, however, 
at one end, a disc may be made at 
each end, as shown in Fig. 19, the discs in this 
case being of different diameter, to render the scraper 
suitable for different size bore-holes. Sometimes the 
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scraper is made to Wmiuate in a spiral hook or 
“drag-twist,” as represented in Fig. 20. The use 
of "the dragris to thoroughly oieanse the hole before 
inserting the charge. A wisp of hay if 
pushed down the hole, and the drag end of 
the scraper introduced after it, and turned 
round till it has become firmly entangled. 

The withdrawal of the hay by the drag wipes 
the bore-hole clean. Instead of the twist 
drag, the “ loop ” drag is frequently em- 
ployed. This consists of a loop oi eye, 
through which a piece of rag or tow is 
passed. The rag or tow is used for the same 
purpose as the hay, namely, to thoroughly 
cleanse and dry the bore-hole previous to 
the introduction of the charge. Very fre- 
quently the “ swab-stick ”^is used instead of 
the scraper to clear, out the bore-hole. This 
is simply a deal rod bruised at one end by 
blows witU a hammer until the fibres separate 
to form a kind of stumpy brush or “ swab.” When 
this is pushed down the hole, the sludge passes up 
around and between the fibres, which are then 
spread out by being pressed against the bottom of 
the hole. On withdrawing the swab, the sludge is 
brought out with it. 

When the charge has been placed in the bore-hole, 
and the fuse laid to it, the hole needs to be tamped, 
that is, the portion above* the charge has to be filled 

c 2 
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up with some suitable substance. For this purpose, 
a “ rammer,” “ stemmer,” or “ tamping iron,” as the 
instrument is variously called, is required. This 
instrument is illustrated in Fig. 21. It consists of a 
Fig 21 Pig 22. “^etal bar, the tamping end of which is 
grooved to receive the fuse lying against 
the side of the bore-hole. The other end 
is flat, to afford a pressing surface for the 
hand, or a striking face for the hammer 
when the latter is needed. To prevent 
the danger of accidental ignition from 
sparks caused by the friction of the metal 
against silicious substances, the employ- 
ment of iron stemmers has been prohi- 
bited by law. They are iisually made of 
copper or phosphor-bronze;, the latter 
substance being more resisting than the 
former. 

Sometimes in wet ground it becomes 
necessary to shut back the v'ater from 
the bore-hole before introducing the 
charge of gunpowder. This happens 
very frequently in shaft sinking. The 
method employed in such cases is to force clay into 
the interstices through which the water enters. The 
instrument used for this purpose is the “claying-iron” 
or “ bull,” represented in Fig. 22. It consists of a 
round bar of iron, called the stock or shaft, a little 
smaller in diameter than the bore-hole, and a thicker 
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portion, called the liead or poll, terminating in a 
striking face. The lower end of the shaft is pointed, 
to 'enable it to penetrate the •clay, and the head is 
pierced by a hole about an inch in diameter to» receive 
a lever. Olay in a plastic state having been put into 
th i bore-hole, the bull is inserted and driven down by 
blows with the sledge. As the *ihaft forces it«,way 
down, the clay is di’iven into the, joints and (freyices 
of the rock on all sides. Ih withdraw the bull, a bar 
of iron is placed in the eye and used as a lever to 
turn it round to loosen it ; the rod is then taken by 
both hands and the bull lifted out. To allow the 


bull to be withdi’awn more readily, the tsliaft 
should be made with a slight taper and kept 
perfectly smooth. As the bull is subjected to 
a good deal t)f heavy hammering on the head, 
the latter part should be made stout. This 
tool, which should Jte considered as an extra 
instrument rather than as an essential part 
of a blasting set, is a very serviceable one, 
and should always be at hand in wet groxtnd 
when loose gunpowder is employed. 

Another instrument of this auxiliary charac- 
ter is the beche. Fig. 23, used for extracting a 
broken drill. It consists of an iron rod of 
nearly the diameter of the bore-hole, and 
hollow at the lower end. The form of the 



aperture is slightly conical, so that the lower end 
may easily pass over the broken stock of the drill. 
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and, on being pressed down some force, may 
grasp tlie stock in the higher portion of the aperture 
with sufficient firmness to allow of the two being 
raised together. When only a portion of the* bit 
remains in the hole, it may often be extracted by 
means of the drag-twist end of the scraper, or the 
swa^jtstick may be, driven down’ upon the broken 
portion, and latter yvithdrawn with the swab. 

Sets of Blasting Gear . — On Plates I., II., and III., 
will be found three sets of blasting gear ; a set 
of coal-blasting gear ; a set of single-hand stone- 
blasting gear ; and a set of double-hand stone- 
blasting gear. In the first set, the drill, shown in 
Kg. 1, is 22 inches in length ; the cutting edge is 
straight and inch wide, and the "height is 2j lb. 
The other drill, Fig. 2, is 42 inches in length ; it 
has a straight cutting edge inch wide, and 
weighs 4 lb. 10 oz. The hammer used in this set 
and shown in Fig. 3 weighs 2 lb. 14 oz. ; the length 
of the head is 4^ inches, and that of the handle 
7| inches. In the second or single-hand stone set, 
the shorter drill. Fig. 6, Plate II., is 22 inches in 
length ; the cutting edge is strongly curved, and is 
li inch in width, and the weight is 3 lb, 10 oz. The 
longer drill. Fig. 7, is 36 inches in length ; the width 
of the cutting edge, which is curved as in the shorter 
drill, is Ij^ inch, and the weight is 6 lb. 5 oz. The 
hammer used with this set, and represented in 
Fig. 8, weighs 3 Ib. 6 oz. ; the length of the head is 
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5 inches, and that of the handle 10 inches. In the 
third or double-hand stone set, Plate III., the first or 
shortest drill, Pig. 12, k 18 inches in length, If inch 
widb on the cutting edge, and weighs 4f IJ). The 
second drill. Fig. 13, is 27 inches in length, Iff wide 
on the cutting edge, and weighs 6 lb. The third or 
longest drill. Fig. 14, is 40 inches in length, If ^ inch 
wide on the cutting edge, and weighs 9f lb. The 
cutting edges of all these drills are strongly curved 
as in the preceding set. The sledge used with this 
set, and represented in Fig. 15, weighs about 5 lb. 

Section II. — Machine Boeing. 

Machine Eoch-Drills . — The most remai'kable ad- 
vance, which ’ in recent, or perhaps in any, times 
has been made in the practice of mining consists in 
the substitution of machine for han*d labour in rock 
boring. The importance *of this change is obvious, 
and very great. Not only is the miner relieved 
thereby <?f the labour of boring, but the speed with 
which the shot-holes may be bored is increased a 
hundredfold. This gain of speed offers many prac- 
tical advantages. The ability to sink a shaft or to 
drive a heading rapidly may ensure the success of an 
undertaking, and save indirectly the expenditure of 
large sums of money ; and, in all cases, it allows the 
time spent in preparatory work to be materially 
shortened. Indeed, it would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the magnitude of the advantage accruing from 
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the increased rate of progress dae to the substitution 
of machine power for hand labour, and in the future 
we may expect to see ijs application greal;ly extended. 
In making this substitution, numerous diflSculties have 
had to be overcome, and in encountering these many 
failures have had to be recorded. But it must now 
be coi;iceded by the most prejudiced that rock-boring 
machines have successfully passed through what may 
be described as the tentative stage of their existence, 
and have taken a foremost place among the mechani- 
cal appliances which experience has shown to be 
capable of effectually performing the vrork required 
of them. In the author’s work on ‘ Mining Engi- 
neering,’ the requirements of a rock drill will be 
found fully discussed, and the prindiples and the 
construction of the most important macbines now in 
use carefully explained and described. In the present 
work, only one example can be given. 

Machine drills penetrate rock in the same way as 
the ordinary hand drills already described, namely, 
by means of a percussive action. The cutting tool is 
in most cases attached directly to the piston rod, with 
which it consequently reciprocates. Thus the piston 
with its rod is made to constitute a portion of the 
cutting tool, and the blow is then given by the direct 
action of the steam, or the compressed air, upon the 
tool. As no work is done upon the rock by the back 
stroke of the piston, the area of the forward side is 
reduced to the dimensions necessary only to lift the 
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piston, and to overcoilie the resistance due to the fric- 
tion of the tool in the bore-hole. Tlie piston is made 
to Jidmit steijm or air into the (iylinder, and to cut off 
the supply, and to open the exhaust, as required, by 
moans of tappet valves, or other suitable devices ; 
and provision is made to allow, within certain limits, 
a variation in the length of the. stroke. Duruig a 
portioa of the stroke, means arc brought into* action 
to cause the piston to rotate to some extent, for the 
purposes that have been already explained. To keep 
tlijfj cutting edge of the tool up to its work, the whole 
ir.achinc is moved forward as the rock is cut away. 
This forward or “feed” motion is usually given by 

hand, but in some cases it is communicated auto- 

# 

matically. The machine is supported upon a stand 
or framing which varies in form according to the 
situation in which it is to be used. *This support is 
in all cases constructed to allow of the feed motion 
taking pdace, and also of the cutting tool being 
directed at any angle. The support for a rock drill 
constitutes an indispensable and a very iinpoi'tant 
adjunct to the machine, for upon the suitability of its 
form, material, and construction, the efficiency of the 
machine will largely dcj.)end. 

The foregoing is a general description of the con- 
struction and mode of action of j)ercussive rock-drills. 
The numerous varieties now in use differ from each 
otlier rather in the details of their construction than 
in the j>rinciples of their action, and the importance 
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of the dififeretice is, of course, ‘dependent upon that 
of the details. It is but just to remark here that the 
first really practical ^lutioir of the rockjdriliing pro- 
blem h? due to M. Sommeiller, whose machine* was 
employed in excavating the Mont Cenis tunnel. 

The Darlington Drill. — The machine which, in 
England, has stooci the test of experience most satis- 
factorily, and which, consequently, is surely working 
itself into general favour in this country, and also in 
some of the imj^ortant mining districts of the Conti- 
nent, is the invention of John Darlington, and is 
known as the “ Darlington drill.” This drill is re- 
markable as the attainment of the highest degree of 
simplicity of parts possible in a machine. The valve 
gear of a machine drill is especially liable to derange- 
ment. It must necessarily consist of several parts, 
and these parts ‘must as necessarily be of a somewhat 
fragile character. Besides this^ when actuated by 
the piston through the intervention of tappets, the 
violence of the blow delivered at each strcJke is such 
as to rapidly destroy the parts. In some machines, 
the force of these blows and their destructive ten- 
dency have been reduced to a minimum ; but when 
every means of remedying the evil has been em- 
ployed, there remains a large amount of inevitable 
wear and tear, and a liability to failure from 
fracture or displacement exists in a greater or less 
degree. Moreover, as these effects are greatly inten- 
sified by increasing the velocity of the piston, it 
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becomes at least undesirable to use a bigh piston 
speed. To remedy these defects, which are inherent 
in the syste^i, Darlington proposed to remove alto- 
gether the necessity for a valve gear by radically 
changing the mode of admitting the motor fluid to 
the cylinder. This proposal ho has realized in the 
machine which is illustrated on P|ate IV. , ^ 
The Darlington rock-drill consists essentially of 
only two parts : the cylinder A, Figs. 20 and 21, with 
its cover ; and the piston B, with its rod. The cover, 
when bolted on, forms a part of the cylinder ; the 
piston rod is cast solid with the piston, and is made 
sufficiently large at its outer end to receive the tool. 
These two parts constitute an engine, and with less 
than one fixed ' and one moving part it is obviously 
impossible ta develop power in a machine by the 
action of an elastic fluid. The piston itself is made 
to do the work of a^ valve In the following manner: 
The annular space affording the area for pressure on 
the fore part of the piston gives a much smaller 
extent of surface than that afforded by the diameter 
of the cylinder, as shown in the drawing ; and it is 
obvious that by increasing or diminishing the dia- 
meter of the piston rod, the area for pressure on the 
one side of the piston may be made to bear any 
desired proportion to that on the other side. The 
inlet aperture, or port C, being in constant com- 
munication with the interior of the cylinder, the 
pressure of the fluid is always acting upon the front 
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of the piston, consequently when there is no pressure 
upon the other side, the piston will be forced back- 
ward in the cylinder.,- Durilig this backjvard motion, 
the piston first covers the exhaust port D, and then 
uncoA^ers the equilibrium port B, by means of which 
communication is established between the front and 
baqk-ends of the cylinder, and, consequently, the fluid 
is made to act upon both sides of the piston. The area 
of the back face of the piston being greater than 
that of the front face by the extent occupied by the 
piston rod, the pressure upon the former first acts to 
arrest the backward motion of the piston, which, by 
its considerable weight and high velocity, has ac- 
quired a large momentum, and then to ])roduco a 
forward motion, the propelling force being dependent 
for its amount upon the difference of area on the two 
sides of the piston. As the piston ])asses down, it 
cuts off the steam from tfie bacl^ part of the cylinder 
and opens the exhaust. The length or thickness (.»f 
the piston is such that the exhaust port T) is never 
open to its front side, but, in the forward stroke, it 
is opened almost immediately after the equilibrium 
poi’t is closed, and nearly at the time of striking the 
blow. It will be observed that the quantity of fluid 
expended is only that which passes over to the back 
face of the piston, since that which is used to effect 
the return stroke is not discharged. 

The means employed to give a rotary motion to 
the tool are deserving of special attention, as being 
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simple in design, effective in action, and well sitxiate 
within the cylinder. These means consist of a spiral 
or fifled bar* H, having' three* grooves, and being 
fitted at its head with a ratchet wheel Gr, recessed 
into the cover of the cylinder. Two detents J, J, 
Fig. 22, also recessed into the cover, are made to fall 
ijito the teeth of the ratchet wheel spiral sprir^gs. 
These springs may, in case of breakage, be imme- 
diately renewed without removing the cover. It 
will be observed that this arrangement of the wheel 
and the detents allow the spiral bar 11 to turn freely 
in one direction, while it prevents it from turning in 
the contrary direction. The spiral bar drops into a 
long recess in the piston, which is fitted with a steel 
nut made to accurately fit the grooves of the spiral. 
Hence the piston, during its instroke, is forced to 
tm’n upon the bar ; but, dxiring its oufstroko, it turns 
the bar, the latter being free to move in the direc- 
tion in which the straight outstroko of the piston 
tends to rfff,ate it. Thus the piston, and with it the 
tool, assumes a new position after each stroke. 

The mode of fixing the cutting tool to the piston 
rod is a matter deserving some attention. As the 
tool has to be changed more than once during the 
progress of a bore-hole, it is impoi’tant that the 
change should be accomplished in as short a time as 
possible ; and as the vibration of the machine and 
the strain upon the tool are necessarily great, it is 
equally important that the tool be finnly held. It 
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is also desirable that the mode of fixing the tool 
shall not require a shoulder upon the latter, a slot 
in it, or any peculiarity of form difficult to' be 
made -*in the smithy. The Darlington machine 
fulfils the requirements of expedition in fixing, firm- 
ness of retention, and simplicity of form most satis- 
factorily. The means and the method are the 
following : The outer end of the rod or holder is first 
flattened to afford a seat for the nut, as shown in 
Figs. 21 and 25. The slot is then cut and fitted 
tightly with a piece of steel K forged of the required 
shape for the clamp, and the holder is afterwards 
bored to receive the tool while the clamp is in place. 
This clamp K is then taken out, its fittings eased a 
little, and its end screwed and fitted with a nut. 
When returned to its place in the holder, the clamp, 
in consequence of the easing, can be easily drawn 
tight against the tool, by whic]i means it is firmly 
held in position. The shank of the tool is turned to 
fit the hole easily, and the end of it is nfade hemi- 
spherical to fit the bottom of the hole, upon which 
the force of the reaction of the blow is received. 

It would seem impossible to attain a higher degree 
of simplicity of form, or to construct a machine with 
fewer parts. The absence of a valve or striking 
gear of any kind ensures the utmost attainable 
degree of durability, and allows a high piston speed 
to be adopted without risk or injury. As the piston 
controls its own motion, there is no liability to strike 
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against the cylinder cover. The stroke may he 
varied in length from half an inch to four inches, and 
as the machijie will work effectively with a pressure 
of 10*lb. to the inch, holes may he started with the 
greatest ease. With a pressure of 40 lb., the 
machine makes 1000 blows a minute, a speed that 
may be attained without causing undue strains or 
vibration. This alone constitutes a very gre^.t ad- 
vantage. It must indeed be conceded that an un- 
prejudiced consideration of the merits of this drill 
shows it to be admirably adapted to the work required 
of it. 

Borer -Bits . — The form and the dimensions of 
the cutting tools, variously described as “ drills,” 
“ borers,” and “ bits,” used with machine rock- 
perforators are matters of great practical importance. 
The dimensions are determined mainly by two con- 
ditions, namely, the necessity for suflScient strength 
in the shank of the tool, and the necessity for suflS- 
cient spactf between the shank and the sides of the 
hole to allow the debris to escape. Experience has 
shown that the latter condition is best fulfilled when 
the distance between the sides of the hole and the 
shank of the tool is from fs inch to \ inch, regard 
being had to the former condition. 

The form of the cutting edge is determined 
by several conditions, some of which have been 
already discussed in relation to hand drills. The 
form first adopted was naturally that possessed by 
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the hand drill, namely, the ’chisel edge. To in- 
crease the useful effect of the blow, the cutting 
edge was subsequently doubled, the bit Jseing formed 
of two chisel edges crossing each other at 'right 
angles. This bit, which from its form was called the 
“ cross ” bit, was found to penetrate the rock more 
rapidly than the sf^raight or chisel bit. The gain in 
speed*was very marked at the commencement of the 
hole ; but it diminished gradually as the hole pro- 
gressed in depth, owing to the difficulty with which 
the debris escaped. To remedy this defect, the cut- 
ting edges were next made to cross each other 
obliquely, so as to form the letter X. In this way, 
the two chisel edges were retained, while the breadth 
of the hit was considerably reduced. This form, 
described as the X bit, cleared the hole much more 
effectively than the cross, but not in a manner that 
was altogether satisfactory. ..^nother modification 
of the form was, therefore, made, and this time that 
of the Z was adopted, the upper and the ^ower por- 
tions of which were arcs of circles struck from the 
centre of the bit in the direction contrary to that 
of the rotation. 

This form of tool, which is known as the Z bit, 
readily cleared itself of the dehris. But besides this 
advantage, it was found to possess others of an 
important character. With the chisel-edge forms, 
the comers of the bit were rapidly worn off by 
friction against the sides of the hole. With the 
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Z form, this wearing fto longer occurred, by reason 
of the large surface exposed to friction. Another 
advantage of^the Z form*of bit, lies in its tendency 
to bore the hole truly circular. Grenerally^then, 
it may be stated that this form satisfies most fully 
the determining conditions. The form of hit, how- 
ever, that is most suitable in a given case wilj„m 
some degree, be determined by particular ck’cum- 
stances. Of these, the nature and the character of 
the rock will operate most strongly to influence the 
choice. Thus the cross bit will generally be found 
the most suitable in fissured rock, while the single 
chisel edge may be used with advantage in rock of 
a very solid and hard character. Indeed, on the 
judicious selection of the most suitable form of cut- 
ting edge, tlie success of machine boring largely 
depends. The chisel bit, the cross tit, the X bit, 
and the Z bit, are shown in^igs. 24 to 27. 


Fio. 24. Fm. 25. Fig. 26. Fio. 27. 





The sharpening of bits of a form other than that 
of the chisel is done by means of . “ swages.” The 
tempering is effected in the way already described 
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in reference to hand drills. ‘ As in the latter case, 
the degree of temper must be suited to the hardness 
of the rocks to be penetrated. Genei^lly the Straw 
colour will be found to be the best degree. It is a 
remarkable fact that the wear of the cutting edge 
of a machine drill is, for a given length of boring, 
five or six times less than that of a hand drill. Steel 
of the best quality should always be used. 

As in the case of hand boring, each successive 
length of drill must diminish slightly in the width 
of its cutting edge ; a diminution of about ^ inch 
may be considered suflScient. Care should, however, 
be taken to ensure the proper dimensions being 
^ given to the edge, and it will be found advantageous 
to have at hand an accurate gauge through which 
the tool may be passed previously to its being fixed 
to the machine. It is important that the tool be 
truly “centred,” that is, the qentres of the edge of 
the bit, of the shank, and of the piston rod, should 
be perfectly coincident. ’ 

Rock-Drill Supports . — A machine rock-drill may 
satisfy every requirement, and yet, by reason of the 
defective character of the support to which it is 
attached, it may be unsuitable to the work required 
of it. Hence it becomes desirable to carefully study 
the design and construction of a drill support, and to 
consider the requirements which it is needful to 
fulfil. Assuming the necessity for a high degree of 
strength and rigidity in the support, a primary con- 
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dition is that it shall jfllow the machine to be readily 
adjusted to any angle, so that the holes may be bored 
in the direcjjon and wilh the inclination required. 
When this requirement is not fulfilled, the machine 
is placed, in this respect, at a great disadvantage with 
hand labour. If a machine drill were not capable of 
boring in any position and in any direction, hajad 
labour woxild have to be employed in conjunction 
with it, and such incompleteness in the work of a 
machine would constitute a serious objection to its 
adoption. 

Besides allowing of the desired adjustment of the 
macliine, the sxipport must be itself adjustable to 
uneven ground. The bottom of a shaft which is 
being sunk, or the sides, roof, and floor of a heading 
which is being driven, present great irregularities 
of surface, and, as the support must of necessity in 
most cases be fixed to these, it is obvious that its 
design and construction must be such as will allow 
of its ready adjustment to these irregularities. The 
means by which the adjustment is effected should be 
few and simple, for simplicity of parts is important 
in the support as well as in the machine, and for the 
same reasons. A large proportion of the time during 
which a machine drill is in use is occupied in shifting 
it from one position or one situation to another ; this 
time I'educes, in a proportionate degree, the supe- 
riority of machine over hand labour, in respect of 
rapidity of execution, and it is evidently desirable 
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that it should be shortened as' far as possible. Hence 
the necessity for the employment of means of adjust- 
ment which shall bet few in* number, ra^iid in action, 
and of easy management. 

For reasons similar to the foregoing, the drill 
support must be of small dimensions, and sufficiently 
light to allow of its being easily portable. The 
limited space in which rock drills are used renders 
this condition, as in the case of the machine itself, 
a very important one. It must be borne in mind 
that, after every blast, the dislodged rock has to be 
removed, and rapidity of execution requires that 
the operations of removal should be carried on with- 
out hindrance. A drill support that occupies a large 
proportion of the free space in a shaft or a heading 
is thus a cause of inconvenience and a source of 
serious delay. Moreover, as it has to be continually 
removed from one situation ,to another, it should 
be of sufficiently light weight to allow of its being 
lifted or run along without difficulty. ' In under- 
ground workings, manual power is generally the 
only power available, and therefore it is desirable 
that both the machine and its support should be 
of such weight that each may be lifted by one man. 
Of course, when any endeavour is made to reduce 
the weight of the support, the necessity for great 
strength and rigidity must be kept in view. 

In spacious headings, such as are driven in rail- 
way tunnel work, supports of a special kind may be 
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used. In these situations, the conditions of work 
are different from those which exist in mines. The 
space is loss*limited, thd heading is commenced at 
surface, and the floor is laid with a tramway and 
sidings. In such a case, the support may consist 
of a more massive structure mounted upon wheels 
to run upon the avails. This support will cftsry 
several machines, and to remove it out of thfi way 
when occasion requires, it will te run back on to a 
siding; but for ordinary mining purposes, such a 
support is suitable. 

Tiie Stretcher Bar . — The simplest kind of support 
is the “ stretcher bar.” This consists essentially of a 
bar so constructed that it may be lengthened or^ 
shortened at pleasure, by means of a screw. It is 
fixed in position by screwing the ends into firm 
contact with the sides, or v.nth the roof and the floor, 
of a heading. The ijiachine is fixed to this bar by 
means of a clamp, which, when loosened, slides along 
the bar, and alloAvs the drill to be placed in the 
required position, and to be directed at the required 
angle. The bar illustrated in Fig. 26, Plate V., is 
that which is used with the Darlington drill ; in it, 
lightness and rigidity are combined in the highest 
possible degree by the adoption of the hollow section. 
The mode of setting the bar in a heading is shown 
in the drawing ; the end claws are set against pieces 
of wood on the floor and the roof, and are tightened 
by turning the scraw with a common bar. 
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The simple stretcher bar is frequently used in 
narrow drivings and in shafts of small diameter. 
But a more satisfactory 'support in». driving^' is 
afforded by a bar suitably mounted upon a carriage 
designed to run upon rails. The carriage consists 
simply of a trolly, to the fore part of which the bar 
is ficed usually by some kind of hinge-joint. It is 
obviou's that the details of the construction of this 
support may be varied greatly, and numerous designs 
have been introduced and adopted. In Figs. 27 
and 28, Plate YI., is shown a support of this character 
designed by J. Darlington. A single vortical bar is 
carried on the fore part of the trolly, and fixed, by 
the usual means, against the centre of the roof. 
This vertical bar carries an arm, which is capable 
of turning upon it, as upon a centre, and of sliding 
up and down it. This arm carries the drill. The 
central bar Laving been fixed ,in position, the arm 
is slid up to the highest position required, and fixed 
against the side of the heading. A row of holes 
are then bored from this arm. When these are 
completed, the arm is lowered the requisite distance, 
and another row of holes are bored. This is con- 
tinued until all the holes are bored over one-half 
the face. The arm is then swung round, and fixed 
against the other side of the heading, and the holes 
are bored over that half the face in like manner. 
In this way, one-half the heading is kept clear to 
allow the operations of removing the dislodged rock 
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to be carried on at tile same time. If desired, two 
arms may be used. This arrangement gives un- 
doilbtedly gneat facilities for working the drill, and 
leaves the heading comparatively unencumbered. 

In shaft sinking, the same support, slightly modi- 
fied, is used without the trolly. The arrangement 
adopted in this case is shown in Fig. 29, Plate ^II. 
The central bar is held firmly in its position by a 
cross stretcher bar set against the sides of the shaft. 
The arms are made to i-evolve upon this bar to 
allow the holes to be bored in the positions required. 
When all the holes have been bored, the support, 
with the machines, is hauled up, by means of a chain 
attached to the central bar, out of the way of the 
blast. W'ith this support, the time of fixing, 
raising, and ‘lowering is reduced to a minimum ; 
while the facility with which the machines may 
1)6 slid along and fix^d to the arm, and the positions 
of the latter changed, allows the boring to be cai’ried 
on raj)idly. 

For open work, as in quarrying, where the 
stretcher bar cannot be used, the tripod stand is 
adopted. 

The Dvihois-Franqois Carriage . — The support com- 
monly used in France and in Belgium consists of 
a kind of carriage carrying bars iipon which the 
drills are set. This carriage is used in drivings of 
all kinds; but it is particularly suitable for tunnel- 
ling. It has been adopted, with but slight modifica- 
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tion, in the St. Gothard tunnef, and in several other 
important works of the like character. 

A modification of the carriage is show#! in Figs* 30 
and 31'. Being designed for ordinary mining opera- 
tions, it carries but two machines ; but it will be readily 
perceived that, by increasing the number of vertical 
scrcv/s, tbe same support may be made to carry a 
larger' number. It consists essentially of a vertical 
frame of flat bar iron a h e ^ feet in length, and 
4 feet 9 inches in height above the rails, the hinder 
liortion of which rests ujion a cast-iron plate ef g h, 
carried upon two wheels ; on this are fixed the two 
uprights I, V, which, being bound to the upper part 
by a transverse bar m in\ form a framing to serve 
as a support to the two vertical screws p', q'. The 
front framing is formed of two longitudinals h c and 
V c', and the uprights a,^ a', and the vertical screws 
p, q, which are connected to the upper part by the 
single piece a d. This framing is sui^ported below 
upon a small trolly with four wheels, connected to 
the two longitudinals of the framing by a pivot bolt 
w of T form, the bar of the T being inserted into 
the elongated openings o cut through the middle 
of the curved portion of the longitudinals. The 
cast-iron plate behind, the use of which is only to 
give stability to the cairiage, carries above it, by 
means of the two curved pieces li, a wrought-iron 
plate V, upon which the small tools needed for 
repairs are kept. Two screws, s, d, carried by lugs 
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cast upon the back of the plate, serve, by turning 
them down upon the rails, to fix the carriage, the 
latter being elightly lifted by tlfe screws. 

Each machine is supported at two points. Behind, 
the point of support is given by a cast-iron bracket ty 
having a projecting eye which enters between the 
two cheeks formed at the back end of the machine 
by the continuations of the two longitudinals bf the 
framing. A pin bolt, carried by the machine, allows 
the latter to be fixed to the bracket, while leaving 
sufficient freedom of motion to allow of its being 
directed at the required angle. This bracket, shown 
in plan in Fig. 33, is supported by a kind of 
nut. Fig. 32, having two handles whereby it may. 
be easily turned. By raising or lowering this, the 
hinder suppdi't of the drill may be brought to the- 
requisite height. To prevent it turning upon the 
screw, a pin is passed through the hole o, which pin 
forms a stop for the handles aforementioned. The 
rotation of the bracket itself is rendered impossible 
by the form of the vertical screw upon which it 
is set, as shown in Fig. 33. In front, the support 
is a fork, the shank of which slides along in the 
piece U, Figs. 30 and 31. This support, which is 
not screwed on the inside, rests upon a nut of the 
same form as that already described, and the same 
means are employed to prevent rotation as in the 
case of the hinder supports. 
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Section III. — Appliances for Firing Blasting 
Charges. 

In the foregoing sections, the machines and tools 
used in rock boring have been treated of. It now 
remains to describe those which are employed in 
firing the charges after they have been placed in the 
bore-holes. In this direction, too, great progress 
has been made in recent times. With the intro- 
duction of new explosive agents, arose the necessity 
for improved means of firing them. Attention being 
thus directed to the subject, its requirements were 
investigated and its conditions observed, the outcome 
being some important modifications of the old appli- 
ances and the introduction of others altogether new. 
Some of the improvements effected are* scarcely less 
remarkable than the substitution of machine for 
hand boring. , 

The means by which the charge of explosive 
matter placed in the bore-hole is fired ’constitute 
a very important part of the set of appliances used 
in blasting. The conditions which any such means 
must fulfil are : (1) that it shall fire the charge with 
certainty ; (2) that it shall allow the person whose 
duty it is to explode the charge to be at a safe 
distance away when the explosion takes place ; (3) 
that it shall be practically suitable, and applicable 
to all situations ; and (4) that it shall be obtainable 
at a low cost. To fulfil the second and most essen- 
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tial of these conditions, the means must be either 
slow in operation, or capable of being acted upon at 
a distance. ,The only kfiown means possessing the 
latter quality is electricity. The application of 
electricity to this purpose is of recent date, and in 
consequence of the great advantages which it offers, 
its use is rapidly extending. The other means in 
common use are those which are slow in operation, and 
which allow thereby sufficient time to elapse between 
their ignition and the explosion of the charge for a 
person to retire to a safe distance. These means 
consist generally of a train of gunpowder so placed 
that the ignition of the particles must necessarily be 
gradual and slow. The old, and in some parts still 
employed, mode of constructing this train was as 
follows: An ‘iron rod of small diameter and termi- 
nating in a point, called a “ pricker,” was inserted 
into the charge an<i left in the bore-hole while the 
tamping was being rammed down. When this 
operation Vas completed, the pricker was withdrawn, 
leaving a hole through the tamping down to the 
charge. Into this hole, a straw, rush, quill, or 
some other like hollow substance filled with gun- 
powder, was inserted. A piece of slow-match was 
then attached to the upper end of this train, and 
lighted. 

The combustion of the powder confined in the 
straw fired the charge, the time allowed by the 
slow burning of the match being sufficient to enable 
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Fig. 2S. 



the man who ignited it to retire to a place 
of safety. This method of forming the train 
does not, however, satisfy all the conditions 
mentioned above. It is not readily applicable 
to all situations. Moreover, the use of the 
iron pricker may be a source of danger ; the 
friction of ‘this instrument against silicious 
substances in the sides of the bore-hole or in 
the tampiug has in some instances occasioned 
accidental explosions. This danger is, how- 
ever, very greatly lessened by the employ- 
ment of copper or phosphor-bronze instead 
of iron for the prickers. But the method is 
defective in some other respects. With many 
kinds of tamping, there is a difficulty in keep- 
ing thejiole open after the pribker is with- 
drawn till the str^w can be inserted. When 
the holes are inclined ujDwards, besides this 
difficulty, anothei' is occasioned by the liability 
of the powder constituting the tra*n to run 
out on being ignited. And in wet situations, 
special provision has to be made to protect 
the trains. Moreover, the manufacture of 
these trains by the workmen is always a 
source of danger. Many of these defects in 
the system may, however, be removed by the 
employment of properly constructed trains. 
One of these trains or “ squibs ” is shown full 
size in Fig. 28 . 
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Safety Fuse . — Many of tlie defects per- 
taining to the system were removed by the 
infroductioiv of the fuse Invented by W. Bick- 
ford, and known as “ safety fuse.” The merits 
of this fuse, which is shown full size in Fig. 29, 
are such as to render it one of the most perfect 
of the slow-action means that have yet been 
devised. The train of gunpowder is retained- 
in this fuse, but the details of its arrange- 
ment are changed so as to fairly satisfy the 
conditions previously laid down as necessary. 
It consists of a flexible cord composed of a 
central core of fine gunpowder, surrounded 
by hempen yarns twisted up into a tube, and 
called the countering. An outer casing is 
made of different materials, according to the 
circumstances under which it is intended to 
be used. A central touch thread, or in some 
cases two threads, passes tlirough the core of 
gunpowdTir. This fuse, which in external 
appearance resembles a piece of plain cord, 
is tolerably certain in its action ; it may be 
used with equal facility in holes bored in 
any direction ; it is capable of resisting con- 
siderable pressure without injury ; it may 
he used without special means of protec- 
tion in wet ground ; and it may be trans- 
ported from place to place without risk of 
damage. 


Fig. 29. 
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In the safety fuse, the conditions of slow burning 
are fully satisfied, and certainty is in some measure 
provided for by the tauch thread through the centre 
of the core. As the combustion of the core leaves, 
in the small space occupied by it, a carbonaceous 
residue, there is little or no passage left through 
the, tamping by which the gases of the exploding 
charger may escape, as in the case of the squibs. 
Hence results an economy of force. Another ad- 
vantage offered by the safety fuse is, that it may 
be made to carry the fire into the centre of the 
bursting charge if it be desired to produce rapid 
ignition. This fuse can be also very conveniently 
used for firing charges of compounds other than 
gunpowder, by fixing a detonating charge at the 
end of it, and dropping the latter into the charge 
of the compound. This means is usually adopted in 
firing the nitro-glycerine compounds, the detonating 
charge in such cases being generally contained 
within a metallic cap. In using this fuSe, a suffi- 
cient length is cut off to reach from the charge to a 
distance of about an inch, or farther if necessary, 
beyond the mouth of the hole. One end is then 
untwisted to a height of about a quarter of an inch, 
and placed to that depth in the charge. The fuse 
being placed against the side of the bore-hole with 
the other end projecting beyond it, the tamping is 
put in, and the projecting end of the fuse slightly 
untwisted. The match may then be applied directly 
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to this part. The rate of burning is about two and 
a half feet a minute. 

•Safety fuse is sold in coils of 24 feet in length. 
The price varies according to the quality, and the 
degree of protection afforded to the train. 

Electric Fuses . — The employment of electricity to 
fire the charge in blasting rock offers numerous and 
great advantages. The most important, perhaps, is 
the greatly increased effect of the explosions when 
the charges are fired simultaneously. But another 
advantage, of no small moment, lies in the security 
from accident which this means of firing gives. 
When electricity is used, not only may the charge 
be fired at the moment desired, after the workmen 
have retired to a place of safety, but the danger due 
to a misfirOi is altogether avoided. Further, the 
facility afforded by electricity for ‘firing charges 
under water is a feature in^this agent of very great 
practical importance. It would therefore seem, 
wlien all "these advantages are taken into account, 
that electricity is destined to become of general 
application to blasting purposes in this country, as it 
is already in Germany and in America. 

An electric fuse consists of a charge of an explo- 
sive compound suitably placed in the circuit of an 
electric current, which compound is of a character to 
be acted upon by the current in a manner and in a 
degree sufficient to produce explosion. The mode 
in which the current is made to act depends upon the 
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nature of the source of the electricity. That which 
is generated by a machine is of high tension, but 
small in quantity ; yvhile that which is generated 
by a battery is, on the contrary, of low tension, but 
is large in quantity. Electricity of high tension is 
capable of leaping across a narrow break in the 
cirpqit, and advantage is taken of this property to 
place in the break an explosive compound sufiBciently 
sensitive to be decomposed by the passage of the 
current. The electricity generated in a battery, 
though incapable of leaping across a break in the 
circuit, is in sufficient quantity to develop a lugli 
degree of heat. Advantage is taken of this property 
to fire an explosive compound by reducing the 
sectional area of the wire composing a portion of the 
circuit at a certain point, and surrounding this wire 
with the compound. It is obvious that any explosive 
compound may be fired in this way ; but for the 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of the battery, 
preference is given to those compounds which ignite 
at a low temperature. Hence it will be observed that 
there are two kinds of electric fuses, namely, those 
which may be fired l)y means of a machine, and 
which are called “ tension ” fuses, and those which 
require a "battery, and which are known as “ quan- 
tity ” fuses. 

In the tension, or machine fuses, the circuit is 
interrupted within the fuse case, and the priming, as 
before remarked, is interposed in the break; the 
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current, in leaping 'across the interval, passes 
through the priming. In the quantity or battery 
fusSs, the reduction of tKe sectibnal area is effected 
by severing the conducting wire within the fuse 
case, .and again joining the severed ends of the 
wire by soldering to them a short piece of very 
fine wire. Platinum wire, on account of its high 
resistance and low specific heat, is usuall/ em- 
ployed for this purpose. The priming composi- 
tion is placed around this fine wire, which is heated 
to redness by the current as soon as the circuit is 
closed. 

The advantages of high tension lie chiefly in the 
convenient form and ready action of the machines , 
employed to excite the electricity. Being of small 
dimensions aild weight, simple in construction, and 
not liable to get quickly ou^ of order, these sources 
of electricity are piwrticularly suitable for use in 
mining operations, especially when these operations 
are entrusfed, as they usually are, to men of no 
scientific knowledge. 

A.nother advantage of high tension is the small 
effect of line resistance upon the current, a con- 
sequence of which is that mines may be fired at long 
distances from the machine, and through iron wire 
of very small section. A disadvantage of high 
tension is the necessity for a perfect insulation of 
the wires. 

When electricity of low tension is employed, the 
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insulation of the wires needs not to be perfect, so that 


Flo. 30. 



leakages arising from injury to the coating 
of the wire are not "of great importance. In 
many cases, bare wires may be used. Other 
advantages of low tension are the ability to 
test the fuse at any moment by means of a 
■weak current, and an almost absolute cer- 
tainty of action. For this reason, it is 
usually preferred for torpedoes and important 
submarine work. On the other band, the 
copper wires used must be of comparatively 
large section, and the influence of line re- 
sistance is so considerable that only a small 
number of shots can be filed simultaneously 
when the distance is great. 

In Fig. 30 is shown an eifternal view of 
an electric tension fuse. It consists of a 
metal cap containing a detonating composi- 
tion, upon the top of which is placed the 
priming to be ignited by the electric spark. 
The ends of two insulated wires project 
into this priming, which is fired by the 
passage of the spark from one of these 
wires to the other. The insulated wires are 
sufficiently long to reach a few inches beyond 
the hore-hole. 

Sometimes the fuse is attached to the 
end of a stick, and the wires are affixed 
to the latter in the manner shown in 
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Fig, 31. The rigidity of the stick 
allows the fuse to be readily pushed 
into the boro-hole. When the ground 
is not very wet, bare wires are, for 
cheapness, used, and the stick is in 
that case covered with oiled paper, 
or some other substance capable bf 
resisting moisture. These “blasting 
sticks,” as they are called, are exten- 
sively used in Grcrmany. When 
heavy tamping is employed, the 
stick is not suitable, by reason of 
the space which it occupies in the 
bore-hole. 

A mode of insulating the wires, 
less exj)ensive than tlie guttapercha 
shown in Fig. 30, is illustiated in 
Fig. 32. In this case, the wires are 
cemented between strips of paper, 
and the whole is dipped into some 
resinous substance to protect it from 
water. These “ ribbon ” wires may 
be used in ground that is not very ^ 
wet. They occupy little or no space 
in the bore-hole, and therefore are 
suitable for use with tamping. 

To connect the fuses with the 
machine or the battery, two sets of 
wires are required when a single 
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shot is fired, and three sets may be needed when 
two or more shots are fired simultaneously. Of 
these several sets of"wires, the first coiJsists of those 
which are attached to the fuses, and which, by 
reason of their being placed in the shot-hole, are 
called the “ shot-hole wires.” Two shot-hole wires 
be attached to each fuse, and they must bo of 
such a length that, when the fuse has been placed in 
its proper position in the charge, the ends may 
project a few inches from the hole. These wires 
must also be “ insulated,” that is, covered with a 
substance capable of preventing the escape of elec- 
tricity. 

' The second set of wires consists of those which 
are employed to connect the charges one with 
another, and which, for this reason, are called “ con- 
necting wires.” In connecting the charges in single 
circuit, the end of one of the shot-hole wires of the 
first charge is left free, and the other wire is con- 
nected, by means of a piece of this connecting wire, to 
one of the shot-hole wires in the second hole ; the 
other wire in this second hole is then connected, in the 
same manner, to one of the wires in the third hole ; 
and so on till the last hole is reached, one shot-hole 
wire of which is left free, as in the first. Whenever 
the connecting wires can be kept from touching the 
rock, and also from coming into contact one with 
another — and in most cases this may be done — bare 
wire may be used, the cost of which is very little. 
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But when this condition cannot be complied with, 
and, of course, when blasting in water, the connect- 
ing wires, like the shot-hole wir6s, must be insulated. 
When guttapercha shot-hole wires are used, it is best 
to have them sufficiently long to allow the ends 
projecting from one hole to reach those projecting 
from the next hole. Tliis rendei*s connecting wire 
unnecessary, and moreover saves one joint for* each 
shot. 

Cables , — The third set of wires required consists 
of those used to connect the charges with the ma- 
chine or the battery. These wires, which are called 
the “ cables,” consist each of three or more strands 
of copper wire well insulated "with guttapercha, or, 
l)etter, indiarubber, the coating of these materials 
being protected from injury by a she^^thing of tape 
or of galvanized iron wir^ underlaid with hemp. 
Two cables are needed to complete the circuit ; the 
one which is attached to the positive pole of the 
machine, that is, the pole through which the electric 
current passes out, is distinguished as the “ leading 
caule,” and the other, which is attached to the 
negative pole, that is, the pole through which the 
current returns to the machine, is described as the 
return cable. Sometimes both the leading and the 
return cables are contained within one covering. 
When a cable having a metallic sheathing is used, 
the sheathing may be made to serve as a return 
cable, care being taken to make good metallic con- 
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tact with the wires that connect the sheathing to the 

fuses and to the terminal of the machine. The best 

kind of unprotected'cable consists of three-strand 

tinned copper wire, each 0*035 inch in diameter, 

insulated with three layers of indiaruhber to 0*22 

inch diameter, and taped with indiarubber-saturated 

“ ' „ cotton to 0*24 inch diameter, as shown in 
Fig. 33. , , i • j 

JL Fig. 33. The best protected cable consists 

of a similar strand of copper wire, covered 
with guttapercha and tarred jute, and 
sheathed with fifteen galvanized iron wires 
of 0*08 inch diameter each, to a total 
Fig. 31. (jjajQQlei. of 0 . 4 g inch, as shown in Fig. 34. 
Detomtors . — The new explosives of the nitro- 
cotton and nitro-glycerine class cannot be effectively 
fired by means of safety or other fuse alone. To 
bring about their instantaneous decomposition, it is 
necessary to produce in their midst the explosion of 
some other substance. The force of this initial ex- 
plosion causes the charge of gun-cotton, or dynamite, 
as the case may be, to detonate. It has been found 
that the explosion of the fulminate of mercury brings 
about this result most effectively and with the 
greatest certainty ; and this substance is therefore 
generally used for the purpose. The charge of fulmi- 
nate is contained in a copper capsule about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter, and from 1 inch to li inch 
in length. These caps, with their charge of fulmi- 
nate, which are now well known to users of the 
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nitro-compounds, are called “detonators.” It is of 
the highest importance that these detonators should 
contain a sufficiently strdng charge to produce deto- 
nation, for if too weak, not only is the whole force of 
the explosive not developed, but a large quantity 
of noxious gas is generated. Grun-cotton requires a 
much stronger charge of fulminate than dynamite* 

In the electric fuses illustrated, the metal case 
shown is the detonator, the fuse being placed inside 
above the fulminate. When safety fuse is used, the 
end is cut off clean and inserted into the cap, which 
is then pressed tightly upon the fuse 
bj’^ means of a pair of nippers, as shown 
in Fig. 35, When water tamping is 
used, and when, with ordinary tamping, 
the hole is very wet, a little white-lead 
or grease must be put round the edge 
of the cap as a protection. The elec- 
tric fuses are always made waterproof; 
consequently, they are ready for use 
under all circumstances. When the 
Ba%y fuse burns down into the cap, 
or when, in the other case, the priming of the 
electric fuse is fired, the fulminate explodes and 
causes the detonation of the charge in which it is 
placed. 

Firing Machines and Batteries . — The electrical 
machines used for firing tension fuses are of two 
kinds. In one kind, the electricity is excited by 
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friction, and stored in a condenser to be afterwards 
discharged by suitable means provided for the pur- 
pose. In the other ‘kind, the electricity is exciled 
by the motion of an armature before the poles of a 
magnet. The former kind are called “frictional 
electric ” exploders ; the latter kind are known as 
“ naagneto-eleetric V exploders. When a magneto- 
electric machine contains an electro-magnet instead 
of a permanent magnet, it is described as a “dynamo- 
electric exploder. 

Frictional machines act very well as exploders so 
long as they are kept in a proper state. But as 
they are injuriously affected by a moist atmosphere, 
and weaken rapidly with use by reason of the wear- 
ing away of the rubbers, it is necessary to take care 
that they be in good electrical condition- before using 
them for firing. Unless this care be taken, the 
quantity of electricity excited by a given number of 
revolutions of the plate will be very variable, and 
vexatious failures will ensue. If, however, the proper 
precautions be observed, very certain and satisfac- 
tory results may be obtained. In Germany and in 
America, frictional exploders are generally used. 

Magneto-electric machines possess the very valu- 
able quality of constancy. They are unaffected, in 
any appreciable degree, by atmospheric changes, and 
they are not subject to wear. These qualities are of 
inestimable worth in an exploder used for ordinary, 
blasting operations. Moreover, as they give elec- 
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tricity of a lower tension than the frictional machines, 
defects of insulation are less important. Of these 
mathines, orJy the dynalno vai4ety are suitable for 
industrial blasting. It is of primary importance that 
an exploder should possess great power. The mistake 
of using weak machines has done more than any- 
thing else to hinder the adoption of electrical firing 
in^his country. • 

The machine most used in Germany is Bornhardt’s 
frictional exploder, shown in Fig. 36. This machine 


Fig. 36. 



is contained in a wooden case 20 inches in length, 
7 inches in breadth, and 14 inches in depth, outside 
measurement. The weight is about 20 lb. 

To fire the charges by means of this exploder, the 
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leading wire is attached to tlie upper terminal B, 
and the return to the lower terminal C, the other 
ends of these wires* being* connected to the fuses. 
The handle is then turned briskly from fifteen to 
thirty times, according to the number of the fuses 
and the state of the machine, to excite the electricity. 
The knob A is then pressed suddenly in, and the 
dischsfrge takes place. To ascertain the condition of 
the machine, a scale of fifteen brass-headed nails is 
provided on the outside, which scale may be put in 
communication with the poles B and C by means of 
brass chains, as shown in the drawing. If after twelve 
or fourteen turns, the spark leaps the scale when the 
^knob is pushed in, the machine is in a sufficiently 
good working condition. To give security to the 
men engaged, the handle is designed ter be taken off 
when the machine is nothin actual use ; and the end 
of the machine into which the cable wires are led is 
made to close with a lid and lock, the key of which 

should be always in the 
possession of the man 
in charge of the firing 
operations. 

In America, there are 
two frictional exploders 
in common use. One, 
shown in Fig. 37, is the invention of H. Julian 
Smith. The apparatus is enclosed in a wooden 
case about 1 foot square and 6 inches in depth. 


Fig. 37. 
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The handle is on t\ie top of the case, and is 
turned horizontally. This handle is removable, as 
in 'Bernhardt’s machine.* The“ cable wires having 
been attached to the terminals, the handle is turned 
forward a certain number of times to excite the 
electricity, and then turned a quarter of a revolution 
backward to discharge the condenser and to fire the 
blast. By this device, the necessity for a Second 
aperture of communication with the inside is avoided, 
an important point in frictional machines, which are 
so readily affected by moisture. The aperture through 
which the axis of the plate passes, upon which axis 
the handle is fixed, is tightly closed by a stuffiug- 
V)ox. A leathern strap on one end of the case allows^ 
the machine to be easily carried. The weight of this 
exploder is under 10 lb. 

The other exploder used^ is that designed by Gr. 
Mowbray. This macjiine, which is shown in Fig. 38, 
is contained in a wooden 
barrel-shaped case, and is 
known as the “ powder- 
keg ” exploder, the form 
and dimensions of the case 
being those of a powder- 
keg. The action is similar 
to that of the machine last 
described. The cable wires having been attached 
to the terminals at one end of the keg, the handle 
at the other end is turned forward to excite the 
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electricity, and the condenser is discharged by 
making a quarter turn backward, as in Smith’s 
machine. The handle is in this case also removable. 
The weight of the powder-keg exploder is about 
26 lb. 

Both of these machines are very extensively used, 
and good results - are obtained from them. They 
stand well in a damp atmosphere, and do not quickly 
get out of order from the wearing of the rubbers. 
They are also, especially the former, very easily 
portable. 

The machine commonly used in England is the 
dynamo-electric exploder of the Messrs, Siemens. 

^This machine, which is the best of its kind yet 
introduced for blasting purposes, is not more than 
half the size of Bornhardt’s frictional exploder; 
but it greatly exceeds^ the latter in weight, that 
of Siemens’ being about 55 db. The apparatus, 
which is contained within the casing shown in 
Fig. 39, consists of an ordinary 
Siemens’ armature, which is 
made, by turning the handle, 
to revolve between the poles 
of an electro-magnet. The coils 
of the electro -magnet are in 
circuit with the wire of the 
armature; the residual magnetism of the electro- 
magnet cores excites, at first, weak currents ; these 
pass into the coils, thereby increasing the magnetism 


Fig. 39. 
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of the cores, and inducing still stronger currents in 
the armature wire, to the limit of magnetic saturation 
of the iron cores of the' electio-magnets. By the 
automatic action of the machine, this powerful cur- 
rent is, at every second turn of the handle, sent into 
the cables leading to the fuses. 

To fire this machine, the handle is turned gently 
till a click is heard from the inside, indicating that 
the handle is in the right position to start from. 
The cable wires are then attached to the terminals, 
and the handle is turned quickly, but steadily. At 
the completion of the second revolution, the current 
is sent off into line, as it is termed, that is, the 
current passes out through the cables and the fuses. 
As in the case of the frictional machines, the handle 
is, for safety; made removable. This exploder is 
practically unaffected by moisture, and it is not 
liable to get out of oijder from wear. 

Induction coils have been used to fire tension 
fuses ; but it is surprising that they have not been 
more extensively applied to that purpose. A coil 
designed for the work required of it is a very 
effective instrument. If constructed to give a spark 
not exceeding three inches in lengthy with compara- 
tively thick wire for quantity, it makes a very 
powerful exploder. An objection to its use is the 
necessity for a battery. But a few bichromate of 
potash cells, provided with spiral springs to hold the 
zincs out of the liquid, and designed to be set in 
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action by simply pressing down the zincs, g*ve but 
little trouble, so that the objection is not a serious 
one. The writer has used* an induction exploded in 
ordinary mining operations without experiencing 
any difficulty or inconvenience. It is cheap, easily 
portable, and constant in its action. 

JBatteries are used to fire what are known as 
“ quantity ” or “ low tension ” fuses. Any cells may 
be applied to this purpose; but they are not all 
equally suitable. A firing battery should require 
but little attention, and should remain in working 
order for a long time. These conditions are satis- 
factorily fulfilled by only two cells, namely, the 
Leclanche and the Bichromate of Potash. The 
latter is the more powerful, and generally the more 
suitable. The Leclanche is much used in this country 
for firing purposes, under the form known as the 
“ Silvertown Firing Battery.” .This battery consists 
of a rectangular teak box, containing ten cells. 
Two, or more, of these may be joined up together 
when great power is required. In France, the bat- 
tery used generally for firing is the Bichromate, 
This battery is much more powerful than the Le- 
clanche, and as no action goes on when the zincs 
are lifted out of the liquid, it is equally durable. 
It is moreover much cheaper. At the suggestion 
of the, writer, Mr. Apps, of the Strand, London, 
has constructed a bichromate firing battery of very 
great power. It is contained in a box of smaller 
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dimension than the 10-cell Silvertown. The firing 
is efiected by simply lowering the zincs, which rise 
agJiin automatically out of the liquid, so that there 
is no danger of the battery exhausting itself by con- 
tinuous action in case of neglect. Externally, this 
battery, like the Silvertown, appears a simple rectan- 
gular box, so that no illustration is needed. With 
either of these, the usual objections urged against 
the employment of batteries, on the ground of the 
trouble involved in keeping them in order, and their 
liability to be injured by ignorant or careless hand- 
ling, do not apply, or at least apply in only a very 
unimportant degree. 

To guard against misfires, the machine or the^ 
battery used should be constructed to give a very 
powerful current. If this precaution be observed, 
and the number of fuses in circuit be limited to one- 
half that which the machine is capable of firing with 
a fair degree of certainty, perfectly satisfactory re- 
sults may be obtained. The employment of weak 
machines and batteries leads inevitably to failure. 
In the minds of those who have hitherto tried elec- 
trical blasting in this country, there seems to be no 
notion of any relation existing between the work to 
bo done and the force employed to do it. The elec- 
trical exploder is regarded as a sort of magic box 
that needs only to be set in action to produce any 
required result. Whenever failure ensues, the cause 
is unhesitatingly attributed to the fuses. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

EXPLOSIVE AGENTS USED IN BLASTING BOCKS. 

Section I. — Phenomena accompanying an 
Explosion. 

Nature of an Explosion . — The combination of 
oxygen with other substances for which it has affinity 
is called generally “ oxidation.” The result of this 
.combination is a new substance, and the process of 
change is accompanied by the liberation of heat. 
The quantity of heat set free when two substances 
combine chemically is constant, that is, it is the same 
under all conditions. If the .change takes place 
within a short space of time, the heat becomes sen- 
sible; but if the change proceeds very slowly, the 
heat cannot be felt. The same quantity, however, is 
liberated in both cases. Thus, though the quantity of 
heat set free by a chemical combination is under 
all conditions the same, the degree or intensity of the 
heat is determined by the rapidity with which the 
change is effected. 

When oxidation is sufficiently rapid to cause a 
sensible degree of heat, the process is described as 
“ combustion.” The oxidation of a lump of coke in 
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the furnace, for exatri^le, is effected within a short 
space of time, and, as the quantity of heat liberated 
by ‘the oxidation of that •weigh* of carbon is great, 
a high degree results. And it is well known and 
obvious that as combustion is quickened, or, in other 
words, as the time of change is shortened, the inten- 
sity of the heat is proportionall)^ increased. So jn 
the case of common illuminating gas, the oxidation 
of the hydrogen is rapidly effected, and, consequently, 
a high degree of heat ensues. 

When oxidation takes place within a space of time 
so short as to be inappreciable to the senses, the 
process is described as “ explosion.” The combustion 
of a charge of gunpowder, for example, proceeds with 
such rapidity that no interval can be perceived to 
intervene between the commencement and the termi- 
nation of the process. Oxidation is* in this case, 
therefore, correctly described as an explosion ; but 
the combustion of a train of gunpowder, or of a piece 
of quick-match, though exceedingly rapid, yet, as it 
extends over an appreciable space of time, is not to 
be so described. By analogy, the sudden change of 
state which takes place when water is “flashed” 
into steam, is called an explosion. It may be re- 
marked here that the application of this expression 
to the bursting of a steam boiler is an abuse of 
language ; as well may we speak of an “ explosion ” 
of rock. 

From a consideration of the facts stated in the 
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foregoing paragraphs, it will be observed that oxi- 
dation by explosion gives the maximum intensity of 
heat. » ' ' 

Measure of Heat, and speeijic Heat . — It is known 
that if a certain quantity of heat will raise the tem- 
perature of a body one degree, twice that quantity 
wdl raise its temperature two degrees, three times 
the quantity, three degrees, and so on. Thus we 
may obtain a measure of heat by which to determine, 
either the temperature to which a given quantity of 
heat is capable of raising a given body, or the 
quantity of heat which is contained in a given body 
at a given temperature. The quantity of heat requi- 
site to produce a change of one degree in temperature 
is different for different bodies, but is practically 
constant for the same body, and this quantity is 
called the “ sj>ecific heat ” of the body. The standard 
which has been adopted whqi’eby to measure the 
specific heat of bodies is that of water, the unit being 
the quantity of heat required to raise the temperature 
of 1 lb. of water through 1° Fahr., say from 32° to 
33°. The quantity of heat required to produce this 
change of temperature in 1 lb. of water is called the 
“ unit of heat,” or the “ thermal unit.” Having 
determined the specific heat of water, that of air may 
in like manner be ascertained, and expressed in terms 
of the former. It has been proved by experiments 
that if air be heated at constant pressure through 
1° Fahr., the quantity of heat absorbed is 0*2375 
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thermal units, whatever the pressure or the tem- 
perature of the air may be. Similarly it has been 
shcfwn that the specific hea,t of air at constant volume 
is, in thermal units. O’ 1687 ; that is, if the air be 
confined so that no expansion can take place. O’ 1687 
of a thermal unit will be required to increase its 
temperature one degree. • * 

Heat liberated by an Explosion . — In the oxidation 
of carbon, one atom of oxygen may enter into com- 
bination with one atom of that substance ; the 
resulting body is a gas known as “ carbonic oxide.” 
As the weight of carbon is to that of oxygen as 12 
is to 16, 1 lb. of the former substance will require 
for its oxidation 1| lb. of the latter ; and since the 
two enter into combination, the product, carbonic 
oxide, will weigh 1 + 1| = 2^ lb. The combining 
of one atom of oxygen with o^e of carbon throughout 
this quantity, that is,.li lb. of oxygen, with 1 lb. of 
carbon, generates 10,100 units of heat. Of this 
quantity, 5700 units are absorbed in changing the 
carbon from the solid into the gaseous state, and 4400 
are set free. The quantity of heat liberated, namely, 
the 4400 units, will be expended in raising the tem- 
perature of the gas from 32° Fahr., which we will 
assume to be that of the carbon and the oxygen 
previous to combustion, to a much higher degree, 
the value of which may be easily determined. The 
4400 units would raise 1 lb. of water from 32° to 
32 + 4400 — 4432°; and as the specific heat of 

F 2 
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carbonic oxide is 0*17 when t*bere is no increase of 

volume, the same quantity of heat will raise 1 lb. of 

» 4400 * . 

that gas from 32° to 32 + qTJj = 25,914°. But in 


the case under consideration, we have 2| lb. of the 
gas, the resulting temperature of which will be 


26,914 

*^3 


9718°. ' 


In the oxidation of carbonic oxide, one atom of 
oxygen combines with one atom of the gaseous 
carbon ; the resulting body is a gas known as 
“ carbonic acid.” Since 2| lb. of carbonic oxide 
contains 1 lb. of carbon, that quantity of the oxide 
will require 1| lb. of oxygen to convert it into the 
acid, that is, to completely oxidize the original pound 
of solid carbon. By this combination, 10,100 units 
of heat are generated,^ as already stated, and since 
the carbon is now in the gaseous state, the whole of 
that quantity will be set free. Hence the tempera- 
ture of the resulting 3| lb. of carbonic acid will be 


, 4400 + 10,100 
0-17 X 3-667 


23,516°. 


It will be seen from the foregoing considerations 
that if 1 lb. of pure carbon be burned in 2| lb. of 
pure oxygen, 3| lb. of carbonic acid is produced, and 
14,500 units of heat are liberated ; and further, that 
if the gas be confined within the space occupied by 
the carbon and the oxygen previously to their com- 
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bination, the temperature of the product may reach 
23,516° Fahr. 

In the oxidation of hyHrogeuI? one atom of oxygen 
combines with two atoms of the former substance ; 
the resulting body is water. As the weight of 
hydrogen is to that of oxygen as 1 is to 16, 1 lb. of 
the former gas will require for its oxidation 8 ib. 
of the latter ; and since the two substances ent^ into 
combination, the product, water, will weigh 1 + 8 
= 9 lb. By this union, 62,032 units of heat are 
generated. Of this quantity, 8694 are absorbed in 
converting the water into steam, and 53,338 are set 
free. The specific heat of steam at constant volume 
being 0*37, the temperature of the product of com- . 
bustion, estimated as before, will be 

qo I — 1 A OAQO 

0*37 X 9 ~ 16,049 . 

Hence it will be observed that if 1 lb. of hydrogen 
be burned in 8 lb. of oxygen, 9 lb. of steam will be 
produced, and 53,338 units of heat will be liberated; 
and further, that the temperature of the product may 
reach 16,049°. 

Gases generated by an Explosion . — It was shown in 
the preceding paragraph that in the combustion of 
carbon, one atom of oxygen may unite with one 
atom of carbon to form carbonic oxide, or two atoms 
of oxygen may unite with one atom of carbon to 
form carbonic acid. When the combination takes 
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place according to the former proportions, the re- 
action is described as ‘ ‘ imperfect combustion,” 
because the carbon Js not fully oxidized ; but wBen 
the combination is effected in the latter proportions, 
the combustion is said to be perfect,” because no 
more oxygen can be taken up. The products of 
combustion are in both cases gaseous. Carbonic 
oxide,* the product of imperfect combustion, is an 
extremely poisonous gas ; it is this gas which is so 
noisome in close headings, and in all ill-ventilated 
places, after a blast has been fired. A cubic foot of 
carbonic oxide, the specific gravity of which is 
0*975, weighs, at the mean atmospheric pressure, 
.0*075 lb., so that 1 lb. will occupy a space of 13*5 
cubic feet. Thus 1 lb. of carbon imperfectly oxidized 
will give 2| Ib.^ of carbonic oxide, which, at the mean 
atmospheric pressure of 30 inches and the mean 
temperature of 62° Fahr., will occupy a space of 
13*5 X 2^ = 31*5 cubic feet. The product of perfect 
combustion, carbonic acid, is a far less noxious gas 
than the oxide, and it is much more easily expelled 
from confined places, because water possesses the 
property of absorbing large quantities of it. In an 
ill-ventilated but wet heading, the gas from a blast 
is soon taken up. Carbonic acid is a comparatively 
heavy gas, its specific gravity relatively to that of 
common air being 1*524. Hence a cubic foot at 
the ordinary pressure and temperature will weigh 
0*116 lb., and 1 lb. of the gas under the same con- 
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ditions will occupy a ‘space of 8 • 6 cubic feet. Thus 
if 1 lb. of carbon be completely oxidized, there will 
result 3f lb. of carbodic acid, which will fill a 
space of 8’6x3|=31'5 cubic feet. It will be 
observed that, though an additional pound of oxygen 
has been taken up during this reaction, the product 
occupies the same volume as the oxide. In complete 
combustion, therefore, a contraction takes place*. 

In the oxidation of hydrogen, as already pointed 
out, one atom of oxygen combines with two atoms of 
the former substance to form water. In this case, the 
product is liquid. But the heat generated by the 
combustion converts the water into steam, so that we 
have to deal with this product also in the gaseous ^ 
state, in all considerations relating to the effects of 
an explosion.* A cubic foot of steam, at atmospheric 
pressure and a temperature of 212° Fahr., weighs 
0 ' 047 lb. ; 1 lb. of steam under these conditions will, 
therefore, occupy a space of 21*14 cubic feet. Thus 
the combustion of 1 lb. of hydrogen will produce 
9 lb. of steam, which, under the conditions men- 
tioned, will fill a space of 21*14 x 9 = 190*26 cubic 
feet. 

Usually in an explosion a large quantity of 
nitrogen gas is liberated. This gas, which is not in 
itself noxious, has a specific gravity of 0*971, so that 
practically a cubic foot will weigh 0*075 lb., and 
1 lb. will occupy a space of 13*5 cubic feet, which 
are the weight and tlie volume of carbonic oxide. 
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Other gases are often formed as products of com- 
bustion ; but the foregoing are the chief, viewed as 
the results of an expl&sion, since upon these the fofce 
developed almost wholly depends. 

Force developed by an Escplosion . — A consideration 
of the facts enunciated in the foregoing paragraphs 
will show to what "the tremendous energy developed 
by an'explosion is due. It was pointed out that the 
combustion of 1 lb. of carbon gives rise to 31*5 cubic 
feet of gas. If this volume of gas be compressed 
witliin the space of 1 cubic foot it will obviously 
have a tension of 31 *5 atmospheres; that is, it will 
exert upon the walls of the containing vessel a pres- 
,sure of 472 lb. to the square inch. If the same 
volume be compressed into a space one-eighth of a 
cubic foot in extent, say a vessel of cubical form and 
6 inches side, the tension will be 31 * 5 x 8 = 252 
atmospheres, and the pressure 472 x 8 = 3776 lb. to 
the square inch. Assuming now the oxygen to 
exist in the solid state, and the two bodies carbon 
and oxygen to occupy together a space of one-eighth 
of a cubic foot, the combustion of the carbon will 
develop upon the walls of an unyielding containing 
vessel of that capacity a pressure of 252 atmospheres. 
Also the combustion of 1 lb. of hydrogen gives rise, 
as already remarked, to 190*26 cubic feet of steam ; 
and if combustion take place under similar conditions 
with respect to space, the pressure exerted upon the 
containing vessel will he 22,830 lb., or nearly 10*5 
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tone, to the square inch, the tension being 190*26 
X 8 = 1622 atmospheres. 

The force thus develo^d is* due wholly to the 
volume of the gas generated, and by no means repre- 
sents the total amount developed by the explosion. 
The volume of the gases evolved by an explosion is 
estimated for a temperature of 62® } but it was shovm 
in a former paragraph that the temperature of the 
products of combustion at the moment of their gene- 
ration is far above this. Now it is a well-known law 
of thermo-dynamics that, the volume remaining the 
same, the pressure of a gas will vary directly as 
the temperature; that is, when the temperature is 
doubled, the pressure is also doubled. By tempera- 
ture is understood the number of degi’ees measured 
by Fahrenheit’s scale on a perfect gas thermometer, 
from a zero 461°' 2 below the zero of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, that is, 493°' 2 below the freezing point of 
water. Thus the temperature of 62° for which the 
volume has been estimated is equal to 461 *2-1-62 
= 523° '2 absolute. 

It was shown that the temperature of the product 
of combustion when carbon is burned to carbonic 
oxide is 9718° Fahr., which is equivalent to 10179°* 2 
absolute. Hence it will be observed that the tem- 


perature has been increased 


10179°* 2 


= 19 '45 times. 


According to the law above enunciated, therefore, 
the pressure will be increased in a like ratio, that is, 
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it will be, for the volume and the space already 
given, 3776 x 19*45 = 73,443 lb. = 32*8 tons to 
the square inch. * 

When carbon is burned to carbonic acid, the tem- 
perature of the product was shown to be 23,516° 
Fahr., which is equivalent to 23977*2 absolute. In 
thfis case, it will be observed that the temperature 


has been increased 


23977*2 

523*2 


= 45*83 times. 


Hence 


the resulting pressure will be 3776 x 45*83 = 
173,154 lb. = 77*3 tons to the square inch. It will 
be seen from these pressures that when combustion 
is complete, the force developed is 2*36 greater than 
, when combustion is incomplete ; and also that the 
increase of force is due to the larger quantity of heat 
liberated, since the volume of the gases is the same in 
both cases. If we suppose the carbon burned to 
carbonic oxide in the presence of a sufficient quantity 
of oxygen to make carbonic acid, we shall have 31*5 
cubic feet of the oxide + 15*7 cubic feet of free 
oxygen, or a total volume of 42 * 7 cubic feet of gases. 
If this volume be compressed within the space of one- 
eighth of a cubic foot, it will have a tension of 
42*7 X 8 = 341*6 atmospheres, and will exert upon 
the walls of the containing vessel a pressure of 
5124 lb. to the square inch. The temperature of 

4400 

the gases will be 32 -f qIoFYTW “ 
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Fahr. = 6808°' 2 absolute, the mean specific heat of 
the gases being 0*190; whence it will be seen that 

• » 6808*2 

the temperature has been increased ■■ , — 13*01 

times. According to the law of thermo-dynamics, 
therefore, the pressure under the foregoing conditions 
will be 5124 x 13*01 = 66,663 lb. = 29*8 tons -to 
square inch. So that, under the conditions assumed 
in this case, the pressures developed by incomplete 
and by complete combustion are as 29*8 to 77 * 3, or 
as 1 to 2*59. 

Similarly, when hydrogen is burned to water, the 
temperature of the product will be, as shown in a 
former paragraph, 16,049 Fahr. = 16510*2 abso-, 

16510*2 

lute ; and the pressure will be 22,830 x — ^72 = 

720,286 lb. = 321 * 1 tons to the square inch. 

It will be observed, from a consideration of tlie 
foregoing facts, that a very large proportion of the 
force developed by an explosion is due to the heat 
liberated by the chemical reactions which take place. 
And hence it will plainly appear that, in the practical 
application of explosive agents to rock blasting, care 
should be taken to avoid a loss of the heat upon 
which the effects of the explosion manifestly so 
largely depend. 
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Section II. — Nature op Explosive Agents. 

Mechanical Mixtutes , — In the preceding section, it 
was shown that an explosion is simply the rapid 
oxidation of carbon and hydrogen. To form an ex- 
plosive agent, the problem is, how to bring together 
ii> a convenient »form the combustible, carbon or 
hydrogen, and the oxygen required to oxidize it. 
Carbon may be obtained pure, or nearly pure, in the 
solid form. As wood charcoal, for example, that 
substance may be readily procured in any needful 
abundance ; but pure oxygen does not exist in that 
state, and it is hardly necessary to point out that 
^ only the solid form is available in the composition of 
an explosive agent. In nature, however, oxygen 
exists in the solid state in very great ^abundance in 
combination with other^ substances. Silica, for ex- 
ample, which is the chief rock constituent, is a 
compound of silicon and oxygen, and the common 
ores of iron are made up chiefly of that metal and 
oxygen. The elementary constituents of cellulose, or 
wood fibre, are carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; and 
the body known as saltpetre, or nitrate of potash, 
is compounded of potassium, nitrogen, and oxygen. 
But though oxygen is thus found in combination 
with many different substances, it has not the same 
aflSnity for all. When it is combined with a 
substance for which its afiSnity is strong, as in the 
silica and the iron oxide, it cannot be separated from 
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that substance without; diflSculty ; but if tbe affinity 
be weak, dissociation may be more easily effected. 
The former combination ‘is said* to be “ stable,” and 
the latter is, in contradistinction, described as “un- 
stable.” It will be evident on reflection that only 
those compounds in which the oxygen exists in 
unstable combination can be made use of as a con- 
stituent part of an explosive agent, since • it is 
necessary that, when required, the oxygen shall be 
readily given up. Moreover, it will also appear that 
when one of these unstable oxygen compounds and 
carbon are brought together the mixture will con- 
stitute an explosive agent, since the oxygen which 
is liberated by the dissociation of the unstable com- 
pound will be taken up by the carbon for which it 
has a stronger affinity. Saltpetre is one of those 
compounds, and a mixture of this body with charcoal 
constitutes gunpowder. The means employed to 
dissociate the elements of saltpetre is heat. It is 
obvious that other compounds of oxygen might be 
substituted for the saltpetre, but this body being 
er.sily procurable is always employed. The chlorate 
of potash, for example, is less stable than the nitrate, 
and therefore an explosive mixture containing the 
former substance will be more violent than another 
containing the latter. For the violence of an ex- 
plosion is in a great measure determined by the 
readiness with which the oxygen is given up to the 
combustible. But the chlorate is much more costly 
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than the nitrate. As, however, the force developed 
is greater, the extra cost would perhaps be com- 
pensated by the in6reased' effect of the explosion. 
But the instability of the chlorate is such that friction 
or a moderately light blow will produce explosion in a 
mixture containing that substance, a circumstance 
that renders it unfit to be the oxidizer in an explosive 
agent*- in common use. The nitrate is therefore pre- 
ferred on the ground of safety. Saltpetre, or nitrate 
of potash, consists, as already pointed out, of the 
metal potassium in combination with the substances 
nitrogen and oxygen. Of these, the last only is 
directly concerned in the explosion ; but the two 
^former, and especially the nitrogen, act indirectly to 
intensify its effects in a manner that will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

The chemical formula for nitrate of potash is 
KNO3 , which signifies tliat three atoms of oxygen 
exist in this body in combination with one atom of 
nitrogen and one atom of kalium or potassium. As 
the atomic weights of these substances are 16, 14, 
and 39 respectively, the weight of the molecule is 
101, that is, in 101 lb. of nitrate of potash there 
are 39 lb. of potassium, 14 lb. of nitrogen, and 
(16 X 3) = 48 lb. of oxygen. Hence the proportion 
of oxygen in nitrate of potash is by weight 47 • 5 per 
cent. It will be seen from this proportion that to 
obtain 1 lb. of oxygen, 2*1 lb. of the nitrate must 
be decomposed. 
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The carbon of gunpowder is obtained from wood 
charcoal, the light woods, such as alder, being pre- 
ferred for that purpose.’ The^ composition of the 
charcoal varies somewhat according to the degree to 
which the burning has been carried, the eflFect of the 
burning being to drive out the hydrogen and the 
oxygen. But, generally, the composition of gun- 
powder charcoal is about 80 per cent, carbon, 
3*25 per cent, hydrogen, 15 per cent, oxygen, 
and 1'75 per cent. ash. Knowing the composition 
of the charcoal, it is easy to calculate the proportion 
of saltpetre required in the explosive mixture. 

Thus far we have considered gunpowder as com- 
posed of charcoal and saltpetre only. But in this 
compound, combustion proceeds too slowly to give 
explosive effects. Were the chlorate of potash used 
instead of the nitrate, the binary compound would be 
sufficient. The slowness of combustion in the nitrate 
mixture is due to the comparatively stable character 
of that body. To accelerate the breaking up of the 
nitrate, a quantity of sulphur is mixed up with it in 
the compound. This substance possesses the property 
of burning at a low temperature. The proportion of 
sulphur added varies from 10 per cent, in powder used 
in fire-arms, to 20 per cent, in that employed for blasting 
purposes. The larger the proportion of sulphur, the 
more rapid, within certain limits, is the combustion. 
Thus ordinary gunpowder is a ternary compound, 
consisting of charcoal, saltpetre, and sulphur. 
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As the composition of charcoal varies, it is not 
practicable to determine with rigorous accuracy the 
proportion of saltpetre required in every case; a 
mean value is therefore assumed, the proportions 
adopted being about — 


Charcoal 16 

Saltpetre 75 

Sulphur 10 


100 

With these proportions, the carbon should be burned 
to carbonic acid, and the sulphur should be all taken 
up by the potassium. Powder of this composition is 
used for fire-arms. For blasting purposes, as before 
remarked, the proportion of sulphur is increased at 
the expense of the saltpetre, in ord^r to quicken 
combustion arid to lessen the cost, to 20 per cent, as 
a maximum. With such proportions, some of the 
carbon is burned to carbonic oxide only, and some of 
the sulphur goes to form sulphurous acid, gases that 
are particularly noisome to the miner. 

It is essential to the regular burning of the mix- 
ture that the ingredients be finely pulverized and 
intimately mixed. The manufacture of gunpowder 
consists of operations for bringing about these results. 
The several substances are broken up by mechanical 
means, and reduced to an impalpable powder. These 
are then mixed in a revolving drum, and afterwards 
kneaded into a paste by the addition of a small 
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quantity of water. This paste is subjected to pressure, 
dried, broken up, and granulated; thus, the mixing 
being effected by mechanical means, the compound is 
called a mechanical mixture. It will be observed 
that in a mechanical mixture the several ingredients 
are merely in contact, and are not chemically united. 
They may therefore be separated if need be, or thp 
proportions may be altered in any degree. Mecha- 
nical mixtures, provided the bodies in contact have 
no chemical action one upon another, are stable, that 
is, they are not liable, being made up of simple 
bodies, to decompose spontaneously. 

Chemical Compounds . — In a mechanical mixture, 
as we have seen, the elements which are to react one 
upon another are brought together in separate bodies. 
In gunpowder, for example, the carbon is contained 
in the charcoal, and the oxygen in *the saltpetre. 
But in a chemical compound, these elements are 
brought together in the same body. In a mecha- 
nical mixture, we may put what proportion of 
oxygen we please. But elements combine chemically 
only in certain definite proportions, so that in the 
chemical compound we can introduce only a certain 
definite proportion of oxygen. The oxygen in salt- 
petre is in chemical combination with the potassium 
and the nitrogen, and, as we have already seen, 
these three substances hold certain definite propor- 
tions one to another. That is, to every atom of 
potassium, there are one atom of nitrogen and three 

a 
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atoms of oxygen. Or, which amounts to the same 
thing, in 1 lb. of saltpetre, there are 0’386 lb. of 
potassium, 0*139 lb. of nitrogen, and 0*475 lb. of 
oxygen. Moreover, these elements occupy definite 
relative positions in the molecule of saltpetre. But 
in the mechanical mixture, the molecules of which it 
i^ made up have po definite relative positions. Even 
if the three substances — charcoal, saltpetre, and sul- 
phui’ — of which gunpowder is composed, could be so 
finely divided as to bo reduced to their constituent 
molecules, the relative position of these would be 
determined by the mixing, and it would be impos- 
sible so to distribute them that each should find itself 
in immediate proximity to those with which it was to 
combine. But so far are we from being able to 
divide substances into their constituent molecules, 
that when we have reduced them to an impalpable 
powder, each particle of that powder contains a large 
number of molecules. Thus, in a mechanical mix- 
ture, we have groups of molecules of one substance 
mingled irregularly with groups of molecules of 
another substance, so that the atoms which are to 
combine are not in close proximity one to another, 
but, on the contrary, are, many of them, separated 
by wide intervals. In the chemical compound, how- 
ever, the atoms are regularly distributed throughout 
the whole mass of the substance, and are, relatively 
to one another, in the most favourable position for 
combining. Viewed from this point, the chemical 
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compound may be regarded as a perfect mixture, 
the mecbanical mixture being a very imperfect one. 
This difference has an importaift influence on the 
effect of an explosion. All the atoms in a chemical 
compound enter at once into their proper combina- 
tions, and these combinations take place in an incon- 
ceivably short space of time, while,* in a mechanical- 
mixture, the combinations are less direct, and ’are 
much less rapidly effected. This is the reason why 
the former is more violent in its action than the 
latter. The one is crushing and shattering in its 
effects, the other rending and projecting. The com- 
pound gives a sudden blow ; the mixture apjflies a 
gradually increasing pressure. It is this sudden 
action of the compound that allows it to be used 
effectively without tamping. The air, ^ which rests 
upon the charge, and whiclj offers an enormous 
resistance to motion at such inconceivably high 
velocities, serves as a suflScient tamping. 

Gun-cotton may be taken as an example of a 
chemical compound. The woody or fibrous part of 
plants is called “ cellulose.” Its chemical formula 
is CgHioOs , that is, the molecule of cellulose consists 
of six atoms of carbon in combination with ten atoms 
of hydrogen and five atoms of oxygen. If this sub- 
stance be dipped into concentrated nitric acid, some 
of the hydrogen is displaced and peroxide of nitro- 
gen is substituted for it. The product is nitro- 
cellulose, the formula of which is CsH,(N04)30j . 

Q 2 
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If this formula be compared with the last, it will bo 
seen that three atoms of hydrogen have been elimi- 
nated and their plafce taken by three molecules of the 
peroxide of nitrogen NOj ; so that we now have a 
compound molecule, which is naturally unsteble. 
The molecules of the peroxide of nitrogen are intro- 
duced into the molecule of cellulose for the purpose 
of supplying the oxygen needed for the combustion of 
the carlmn and the hydrogen, just as the groups 
of molecules of saltpetre were introduced into the 
charcoal of the gunpowder for tlie combustion of 
the carbon and the hydrogen of that substance. 
Only, in the former case, the molecules of the per- 
oxide are in chemical combination, not merely mixed 
by mechanical means as in the latter. The com- 
pound molecule of nitro-cellulose noray be written 
C 6 H,N 30 n , that is, jn 297 lb. of the substance, 
there are (6 x 12) 72 lb. of carbon, (7 x 1) 7 lb. of 
hydrogen, (.3 x 14) 42 lb. of nitrogen, and (11 x 16) 
176 lb. of oxygen; or 24 ‘2 per cent, carbon, 2'3 
per cent, hydrogen, 14*1 per cent, nitrogen, and 
59*4 per cent, oxygen. When the molecule is 
broken up by the action of heat, the oxygen com- 
bines with the carbon and the hydrogen, and sets 
the nitrogen free. But it will be observed that the 
quantity of oxygen present is insuflBcient to com- 
pletely oxidize the carbon and the hydrogen. This 
defect, though it does not much affect the volume of 
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gas generated, renders the heat developed, as shown 
in a former section, considerably less than it would 
bo were the combustion complete, and gives rise to 
the noxious gas carbonic oxide. 

Cotton is one of the purest forms of cellulose, and, 
as it may be obtained at a cheap rate, it has been 
adopted for the manufacture of explosives. This 
variety of nitro-cellulose is known as “ gun-cotfon.” 
The raw cotton made use of is waste from the cotton 
mills, which waste, after being used for cleaning the 
machinery, is swept from the floors and sent to the 
bleachers to be cleaned. This is done by boiling 
in strong alkali and lime. After being picked over 
by hand to remove all foreign substances, it is torn 
to pieces in a “ teasing” machine, cut up into short 
lengths, and dVied in an atmosphere of 190° F. It is 
then dipped into a mixture /»f one part of strong 
nitrie acid and three parts of strong sulphuric acid. 
The use of the sulphuric acid is, first, to abstract 
water from the nitric acid, and so to make it stronger ; 
and, second, to take up the water which is formed 
during the reaction. After the dipping, it is placed in 
earthenware pots to digest for twenty-four hours, in 
order to ensure the conversion of the whole of the 
cotton into gun-cotton. To remove the acid, the gun- 
cotton is passed through a centrifugal machine, and 
subsequently washed and Ixdled, It is then pulped, 
and again washed with water containing ammonia to 
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neutralize any remaining trace of acid. When ren- 
dered perfectly pure, it is compressed into discs and 
slabs of convenient'dimensions for use. 

Another important chemical compound is nitro- 
glycerine. Glycerine is a well-known, sweet# viscous 
liquid that is separated from oils and fats in the pro- 
cesses of candle-making. Its chemical formula is : 
CsH'eOa ; that is, the molecule is composed of three 
atoms of carbon, in combination with eight atoms of 
hydrogen, and three atoms of oxygen. In other 
words, glycerine consists of carbon 39 * 1 per cent., 
hydrogen 8 '7 per cent., and oxygen 52*2 per cent. 
When this substance is treated, like cellulose, with 
strong nitric acid, a portion of the hydrogen is 
displaced, and peroxide of nitrogen is substituted for 
it; thus the product is: C 3 H 5 (N 0 a) 3 ' 03 , similar, it 
will be observed, to ,nitro-cellulose. This product 
is known as nitro-glycerine. The formula may be 
written CaHsNsOs . Hence, in 227 lb. of nitro-gly- 
cerine, there are (3 x 12) 36 lb. of carbon ; (5 x 1) 
5 lb. of hydrogen ; (3 x 14) 42 lb. of nitrogen ; and 
(9 X 16) 144 lb. of oxygen; or 15*8 per cent, is 
carbon, 2*2 percent, hydrogen, 18*5 per cent, nitrogen, 
and 63’5 per cent, oxygen. When the molecule is 
broken up by the action of heat, the oxygen combines 
with the carbon and the hydrogen, and sets the 
nitrogen free. And it will be seen that the quantity 
of oxygen present is more than suflBcient to com- 
pletely oxidize the carbon and the hydrogen. In 
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this, the nitro-glycenne is superior to the nitro- 
cottoD. In both of these compounds, the products of 
combustion are wholly gaseou8,*that is, they give off 
no smoke, and leave no solid residue. 

In the manufacture of nitro-glycerine, the acids, 
consisting of one part of strong nitric acid and two 
parts of strong sulphuric acid, are* mixed together in 
an earthenware vessel. When quite cold, ths gly- 
cerine is run slowly into this mixture, which, during 
the process, is kept in a state of agitation, as heat is 
developed in the process; and, as the temperature 
must not rise above 48° F., the vessels are surrounded 
with iced water, which is kept in circulation. When 
a suflScient quantity of glycerine has been run into , 
the mixture, the latter is poured into a tub of water. 
The nitro-glycerine being much heavier than the 
dilute acid mixture, sinks ^ the bottom; the acid 
liquid is then poured off, and more water added, this 
process being repeated until the nitro-glycerine is 
quite free from acid. 

Nitro-glycerine is, at ordinary temperatures, a 
clear, nearly colourless, oily liquid, having a specific 
gravity of about 1‘6. It has a sweet, pungent 
taste, and if placed upon the tongue, or even if 
allowed to touch the skin in any part, it causes 
a violent headache. Below 40° F. it solidifies in 
crystals. 

Dynamite is nitro-glycerine absorbed in a silicious 
earth called kieselguhr. Usually it consists of about 
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75 per cent, nitro-glycerine and 25 per cent, kiesel- 
guhr. The use of the absorbent is to remove the 
difficulties and dangers attending the handling of a 
liquid. Dynamite is a pasty substance of the con- 
sistence of putty, and is, for that reason, very safe to 
handle. It is made up into cartridges, and supplied 
for use always in that form. 


Section III. — Eelativb Strength of the Common 
Explosive .Agents. 

Force developed hy Gunpowder . — In the combustion 
of gunpowder, the elements of which it is composed, 
. which elements, as we have seen, arc carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, potassium, and sulphur, 
combine to form, as gaseous products, carbonic acid, 
carlwnic oxide, nitrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
marsh gas or carburetted hydrogen, and, as solid pro- 
ducts, sulphate, hyposulphite, sulphide, and carbonate 
of potassium. Theoretically, some of these compounds 
should not be produced ; but experiment has shown 
that they are. It has also been ascertained that the 
greater the pressure, the higher is the proportion 
of carbonic acid produced, so that the more work the 
powder has to do, the more perfect will be the com- 
bustion, and, consequently, the greater will be the 
force developed. This fact shows that overcharging 
is not only very wasteful of the explosive, but that 
the atmosphere is more noxiously fouled thereby. 
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The same remark applies even more strongly to gun- 
cotton and the nitro-glycerine compounds. 

The careful experiments of "Messrs. Noble and 
Abel have shown that the explosion of gunpowder 
produces about 57 per cent, by weight of solid 
matters, and 43 per cent, of permanent gases. The 
solid matters are, at the moment of explosion, in a 
fluid state. When in this state, they occupy O’ 6 of 
the space originally filled by the gunpowder, con- 
sequently the gases occupy only 0 • 4 of that space. 
These gases would, at atmospheric pressure and 32° F. 
temperature, occupy a space 280 times that filled by 
the powder. Hence, as they are compressed into 
0 • 4 of that space, they would give a pressure of 

X 15 = 10,500 lb., or about 4' 68 tons to the 
0*4 

square inch. But a great quantity of heat is liberated 
in the reaction, and, as it was shown in a former sec- 
tion, this heat will enormously increase the tension 
of the gases. The experiments of Noble and Abel 
showed that the tepaperature of the gases at the instant 
of explosion is about 4000° P. Thus the temperature 
of 32° -f 461° ‘2 = 493°'2 absolute, has been raised 

= 8*11 times, so that the total pressure of the 

493 ‘2 

gases will be4‘68 x 8’11 = 42*6 tons to the square 
inch. And this pressure was, in the experiments 
referred to, indicated by the crusher-gauge. When, 
therefore, gunpowder is exploded in a space which it 
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completely fills, the force developed may be estimated 
as giving a pressure of about 42 tons to the square 
inch. • * 

Relative Farce developed by Gunpowder, Gun-cotton, 
and Nitro-glycerine. — Unfortunately no complete ex- 
periments have hitherto been made to determine the 
absolute force developed by gun-cotton and nitro- 
glycerine. We are, therefore, unable to estimate 
the pressure produced by the explosion of those 
substances, or to make an accurate evaluation of 
their strength relatively to that of gunpowder. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that a correct 
estimate of the pressure produced to the square 
inch would not enable us to make a full comparison 
of the effects they were capable of causing. For 
though, by ascertaining that one explosive gives 
twice the prei^ure of another, we learn that one will 
produce twice the effect of another; yet it by no 
means follows from that fact that the stronger will 
produce no more than twice the effect of the weaker. 
The rending effect of an explosive depends, in a 
great measure, on the rapidity with which com- 
bustion takes place. The force suddenly developed 
by the decomposition of the chemical compounds 
acts like a blow, and it is a well-known fact that the 
same force, when applied in this way, will produce a 
greater effect than when it is applied as a gradually 
increasing pressure. But some calculations have 
been made, and some experiments carried out, which 
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enable us to form an* approximate estimate of the 
relative strength of these explosive substances. 

Messrs. Roux and Safrau gi^e the following as 
the result of their investigations, derived from a 
consideration of the weight of the gases generated 
and of the heat liberated. The substances are 
simply exploded, and the strength of gunpowder is 
taken as unity. • 


Substance. 

Eelative 
Weight 
of Gases. 

Hfiat in Units 
liberated 
from 1 lb. 

1 

Relative 

Strength. 

Gunpowder .. 

0-414 

1316 

1-00 

1 

Gun-cotton .. 

0-850 

1902 

3-00 

Nitro-glycerine 

0-800 

3097 

t 

4-80 


The relative.strength is that due to the volume of 
the gases and the heat, no account being taken of 
the increased effect due to the rapidity of the explosion. 

Alfred Noble has essayed to appreciate the effects 
of these different explosives by means of a mortar 
loaded with a B2-lb. shot and set at an angle of 10®, 
the distances traversed by the shot being taken as 
the results to be compared. Considered, weight for 
weight, he estimates as follows the relative strengths 
of the substances compared, gunpowder being again 
taken as unity : — 


Qimpowder 1 ■ 00 

Gun-cotton 2*84 

Dynamite 2*89 

Nitro-glycorino 4 ’00 
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The relative strength, hulk for bulk, is, however, 
of greater importance in rock blasting. This is 
easily computed from the foregoing table and the 
specific gravity of the substances, which is 1 • 00 for 
gunpowder and compressed gun-cotton, 1 • 60 for 
nitro-glycerine, and l‘G5 for dynamite. Compared 
in this way, bulk for bulk, these explosives range as 
follows : — 


Gunpowder 1 • 00 

Gun-cottoii 2 ■ 57 

Dynamite 4 • 23 

Nitro-glycerine 5- 71 


Hence, for a given height of charge in a bore-hole, 
gun-cotton exerts about 2| times the force of gun- 
powder, and dynamite about 4^ times that force. 


Section IV. — Means op Fiking the Common 
Explosive Agents. 

Action of Heat . — We have seen that the oxygen re- 
quired for the combustion of the carbon in gunpowder 
is stored up in the saltpetre. So long as the saltpetre 
remains below a certain temperature, it will retain its 
oxygen; but when that temperature is reached, it 
will part with that element. To fire gunpowder, heat 
is therefore made use of to liberate the oxygen, which 
at once seizes upon the carbon with which it is in 
presence. The means employed to convey heat to 
an explosive have been described in the preceding 
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chapter. It is necesstlry to apply heat to one point 
only of the explosive ; it is sufficient if it he applied 
to only one grain. That porticn of the grain which 
is thus raised in temperature begins to “ burn,” as it 
is conpnonly expressed, that is, this portion enters at 
once into a state of conibustion, the saltpetre giving 
up its oxygen, and tlie liberated, oxygen entering 
into combination with the carbon. The setting up 
of this action is called “ ignition.” The hot gases 
generated by the combustion set up ignite other 
grains surrounding the one first ignited ; the gases 
resulting from the combustion of these ignite other 
grains ; and, in this way, ignition is conveyed 
throughout the mass. Thus the progress of ignition 
is gradual. But though it takes place, in eveiy 
case, gradually, if the gases are confined within the 
space occupied by the pow^der, it may be extremely 
rapid. It is easy to see that the gases evolved from 
a very small number of grains are sufficient to fill 
all the interstices, and to surround every individual 
grain of which the charge is composed. But besides 
this ignition from grain to grain, the same thing 
goes on from the outside to the inside of each 
individual grain, the grain burning gradually from 
the outside to the inside in concentric layers. The 
successive ignitions in this direction, however, of 
layer after layer, is usually described as the progress 
of combustion. Thus the time of an explosion is 
made up of that necessary for the ignition of all 
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the grains, and of that required for their complete 
combustion. 

The time of ignition is determined in a great 
measure by the proportion which the interstices, or 
empty spaces between the grains, bear to the whole 
space occupied by the powder. If the latter be in the 
form of an impalpable dust, ignition cannot extend 
throughout the mass in the manner we have de- 
scribed ; but we shall have merely combustion pro- 
ceeding from grain to grain. If^ on the contrary, 
the powder be in large spherical grains or pellets, 
the interstices will be large, and the first gases 
formed will flash through these, and ignite all the 
grains one after another with such rapidity that 
ignition may be regarded as simultaneous. Thus 
the time of ignition is shortened by iiicreasing the 
size of the grains and approximating the latter to 
the spherical form. 

But the time of combustion is determined by 
conditions contrary to these. As combustion pro- 
ceeds gradually from the outside to the inside of a 
grain, it is obvious that the larger the grain is, the 
longer will be the time required to bum it in. Also 
it is evident that if the grain be in the form of a thin 
flake, it will be burned in a much shorter time than 
if it be in the spherical form. Thus the conditions of 
rapid ignition and rapid combustion are antagonistic. 
The minimum time of explosion is obtained when 
the grains are irregular in shape and only sufficiently 
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large to allow a fairly fi’ee passage to the hot gases. 
There are other conditions which influence the time 
of combustion; among them is the density of the 
grain. This is obvious, since the denser the grain, 
the grater is the quantity of material to be con- 
sumed. But besides this, combustion proceeds more 
slowly through a dense grain than .through an open 
one. The presence of moisture also tends to retard 
combustion. 

The progress both of ignition and of combustion 
is accelerated, not uniform. In proportion as the 
grains are ignited, the gases evolved increase in 
volume, and as the progress of combustion continues 
to generate gases, the tension of these increases, until, 
as we have seen, the pressure rises as high as 42 
tons to the square inch. As the pressure increases, 
the hot gases are forced more and more deeply into 
the grains, and combustion, consequently, proceeds 
more and more rapidly. 

Detonation . — By detonation is meant the simul- 
taneous breaking up of all the molecules of which 
the explosive substance is composed. Properly the 
term is applicable to the chemical compounds only. 
But it is applied to gunpowder to denote the simul- 
taneous ignition of all the grains. The mode of 
firing by detonation is obviously very favourable to 
the rending effect required of blasting powder, since 
it reduces to a minimum the time of explosion. It is 
brought about, in all cases, by means of an initial 
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explosion. The detonator, which produces this initial 
explosion, consists of an explosive compound, pre- 
ferably one that i§ quick in its action, contained 
within a case sufficiently strong to retain the gases 
until they have acquired a considerable tension. 
When the case bursts, this tension forces them instan- 
taneously through the interstices of the powder, and 
so p^'oduces simultaneous ignition. A pellet of gun- 
cotton, or a cartridge of dynamite, the latter espe- 
cially, makes a good detonator for gunpowder. Fired 
in this way, very much better effects may be obtained 
from gunpowder than when fired in the usual 
manner. Indeed, in many kinds of rock, more work 
may be done with it than with gun-cotton or with 
dynamite. 

The action of a detonator upon a chemical com- 
pound is different. In this case, the explosion seems 
to be due more to the Vibration caused by the blow 
than by the heat of the gases from the detonator. 
Probably both of these causes operate in producing 
the effect. However this may be, the fact is certain 
that under the influence of the explosion of the deto- 
nator, the molecules of a chemical compound, like 
nitro-glycerine, are broken up simultaneously, or at 
least, so nearly simultaneously, that no tamping is 
needed to obtain the full effect of the explosion. 
Dynamite is always, and gun-cotton is usually, fired 
by means of a detonator. A much larger quantity of 
explosive is needed to detonate gunpowder than is 
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required for dynamitef, or guii-cotton, since, for the 
former explosive, a largo volume of gases is requisite. 
Dynamite detonators usually consist of from six to nine 
grains of fulminate of mercury contained in a copper 
cap, af described in the pi’eceding chapter. Grun- 
cotton detonators are similar, but have a charge of 
from ten to fifteen grains of the fulminate. An insuf- 
ficient charge will only scatter the explosive instead 
of firing it, if it be unconfined, aud only explode it 
without detonation, if it be in a confined space. 


Section V. — Some Properties op the Common 
Explosive Agents. 

Gunpowder . — The combustion of gunpowder, as 
wo have seen, is gradual and comparatively slow. 
Hence its action is rending and projecting rather 
than shattering. This con,stitutes one of its chief 
merits for certain purposes. In many quarrying 
operations, for instance, the shattering action of the 
chemical compounds -would be very destructive to 
the produce. In freeing blocks of slate, or of building 
stone, a comparatively gentle lifting action is re- 
quired, and such an action is exerted by gunpowder. 
Moreover, this action may l)e modified by using light 
tamping, or by using no tamping, a mode of employ- 
ing gunpowder often adopted in slate quarries. The 
effect of the violent explosives cannot be modified in 
this way. 

H 
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Gunpowder is injured by mdisture. A high degree 
of moisture will destroy its explosive properties 
altogether, so that’ it cdnnot be used in water 
without some protective covering. Even a slight 
degree of moisture, as little as one per cent of its 
weight, materially diminishes its strength. For this 
reason, it should . be used, in damp ground, only in 
cartridges. This is, indeed, the most convenient and 
the most economical way of using gunpowder in all 
circumstances. It is true that there is a slight loss 
of force occasioned by the empty space around the 
cartridge, in holes that are far from circular in 
shape. But at least as much will be lost without 
the cartridge from the moisture derived from the 
rock, even if the hole be not wet. But in all down- 
ward holes, the empty spaces may be' more or less 
completely filled up with dry loose sand. 

The products of the explosion of gunpowder are 
partly gaseous, partly solid. Of the former, the 
most important are carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, 
and nitrogen. The sulphuretted and the carbiiretted 
hydrogen are formed in only small quantities. The 
carbonic oxide is a very noxious gas ; but it is not 
fomed in any considerable quantity, except in eases 
of overcharging. The solid products are compounds 
of potassium and sulphur, and potassium and carbon. 
These constitute the smoke, the dense volumes of 
which characterize the explosion of gunpowder. 
This smoke prevents the immediate return of the 
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miner to the working face after the blast has taken 
place. 

Gun-cotton . — The combustion bf gun-cotton takes 
place with extreme rapidity, in consequence of which 
its action is very violent. Its effect is rather to 
shatter the rock than to lift it out in large blocks. 
This quality renders it unsuitable to many quarrying 
operations. In certain kinds of weak rock, itrf dis- 
ruptive effects are inferior to those produced by gun- 
powder. But in ordinary raining operations, where 
strong tough rock has to be dealt with, its superior 
strength and quickness of action, particularly the 
latter quality, produce much greater disruptive effect 
than can bo obtained from gunpowder. Moreover, 
its shattering action tends to break up into small 
pieces the robk dislodged, whereby its removal is 
greatly facilitated. , 

Gun-cotton may be detonated when in a wet state 
by means of a small quantity of the dry material. 
This is a veiy important quality, inasmuch as it 
allows the substance to be used in a wet hole without 
protection, and conduces greatly to the security of 
those who handle it. When in the wet state, it is 
uninflammable, and cannot be exploded by the 
heaviest blows. Only a powerful detonation will 
bring about an explosion in it when in the wet state. 
It is, therefore, for safety, kept and used in that 
state. Since it is insensible to blows, it may be 
rammed tightly into the bore-hole, so as to fill up all 

H 2 
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empty spaces. The primer of dry gun-cotton, how- 
ever, 'which is to detonate it, must be kept perfectly 
dry, and handled wfth caution, as it readily detonates 
from a blow. Giun-cotton, when ignited in small 
quantities in an unconfined space, burns fiercdy, but 
does not explode. 

The products of'the combustion of gun-cotton are : — 
carbdnic acid, carbonic oxide, water, and a little 
carburetted hydrogen or marsh-gas. On account of 
the insufficiency of oxygen, already pointed out, a 
considerable proportion of carbonic oxide is tbrmed, 
which vitiates the atmosphere into which it is dis- 
charged. Overcharging, as in the case of gunpowder, 
causes an abnormal quantity of the oxide to be formed. 

Dynamite . — As combustion takes place more rapidly 
in nitro-glycorine than in gun-cotton,* the effects of 
dynamite are more shattering than those of the 
latter substance. Gun-cotton holds, indeed, a mean 
position in this respect between dynamite, on the one 
hand, and gunpowder on the other. Dynamite is, 
therefore, even less suitable than gun-cotton for those 
uses which are required to give the produce in large 
blocks. But in very hard and tough rock, it is 
considerably more effective than gun-cotton, and, 
under some conditions, it will bring out rock which 
gun-cotton fails to loosen. 

Dynamite is unaffected by water, so that it may be 
used in wet holes ; indeed, water is commonly used 
as tamping, with this explosive. In upward holes. 
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where water cannot, of course, be used, dynamite is 
generally fired without tamping, its quick action 
rendering tamping unnecessary. 

The pasty form of dynamite constitutes a great 
practidhl advantage, inasmuch as it allows the ex- 
plosive to be rammed tightly into the bore-hole so as 
to fill up all empty spaces and crevices. This is im- 
portant, for it is obvious that the more compactly 
the charge is ])laced in the hole, the greater will be 
the effect of the explosion. Moreover, this plastic 
character renders it very safe to handle, as blows can 
hardly produce sufficient heat in it to cause explosion. 
If a small quantity of dynamite be placed upon an 
anvil and struck with a hammer, it explodes readily ; 
but a larger quantity so struck does not explode, 
because the bfow is cushioned by the Iq’eselguhr. If 
ignited in small quantities in*an unconfined space, it 
burns quietly without explosion. 

If dynamite be much handled out of the cartridges, 
it causes violent headaches ; and the same effect is 
produced by being in a close room in which there is 
dynamite in the unfrozen state. 

Dynamite possesses one quality which places it 
at a disadvantage with respect to other explosives, 
namely, that of freezing at a comparatively high 
temperature. At about 40° F. the nitro-glycerine 
solidifies, and the dynamite becomes chalky in ap- 
jiearance. In this state, it is exploded with diffi- 
culty, and, consequently, it has to be thawed before 
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being used. This may be safely done with hot 
water ; performed in any other way the operation is 
dangerous. 

The products of the combustion of dynamite are 
carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, water, and nitrogen. 
As, however, there is more than a sulScicncy of 
oxygen in the Compound, but little of the oxide 
is formed "when the charge is not excessive. If, 
therefore, dynamite be properly detonated, and over- 
charging be avoided, its explosion will not greatly 
vitiate the atmosjDhere. But if it be only partially 
detonated hypo-nitric fumes are given off, which 
have a very deleterious effect upon the health. It is, 
thus, of the highest importance that complete detona- 
tion should be effected, not merely to obtain the full 
effect of the explosive, but to avoid tbe formation of 
this noxious gas. This may be done by using a 
detonator of sufficient strength, and placing it well 
into the primer. 

Firing Points of the Common Explosive Com- 
pounds . — The following table shows the temperatures 
at which the commonly used compounds explode : — 



When slowly 
Heated. 

When suddenly 
Heated. 

Gunpowder 

.. 

from 500° to 640° 

Gun-cotton 

360° 

482° 

Kieselguhr d 3 maniito 

356° 

446° 

Cellulose dynamite .. 

342° 

446° 
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Cotton powder explodes at the same temperatures 
as gun-cotton, and lithofracteur at tlie same tempera- 
ture as kieselguhr dynamite. * 


Section yi. — S ome Varieties op the Nitro-cellu- 

LOSE AND THE NiTRO-GLTCERINE COMPOUNDS. 

Nitrated Gun-cotton . — It lias been shown that 
gun-cotton contains an insufficient quantity of oxygen 
for its complete combustion. To furnish that which 
is wanting, gun-cotton has sometimes incorpoi’ated 
with it a certain proportion of nitrate of potash, or 
of nitrate of baryta. This comjiound, which, it will 
be observed, is at once a chemical compound and a 
mechanical mixture, is known as “ nitrated gun- 
cotton.” 

Cotton Powder, or TbmVe.-r-The explosive Avhich is 
now well known as “ tonite ” or “ cotton powder,” is 
essentially nitrated gun-cotton. It is produced in a 
granulated form, and is compressed into cartridges 
of various dimensions to suit tlie requirements of 
practice. The convenient form in which tonite is 
made up, ready to the miner’s hand, has greatly con- 
tributed towards bringing it into favour. But irre- 
spective of this, the fact of its being so highly 
compressed as to give it a density equal, or nearly 
equal, to dynamite gives it a decided advantage over 
the other nitro-cotton compounds as they are at 
present used. 
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Schultze’s Powder . — In Schultzo’s powder, the 
cellulose is obtained from wood. The wood is first 
sawn into sheets, about ~ inch thick, and then 
passed through a machine, which punches it up 
into grains of a uniform size. These are de^prived 
of their resinous matters by a process of boiling 
in carbonate of* soda, and are further cleansed 
by washing in water, steaming, and bleaching by 
chloride of lime. The grains, which are then pure 
cellulose, are converted into nitro-cellulose in the 
same way as cotton, namely, by being treated with a 
mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. The nitro- 
cellulose thus produced is subsequently steeped in a 
, solution of nitrate of potash. Thus the finished com- 
pound is similar in character to nitrated gun-cotton, 
Lithofracteur . — Lithofracteur is a nltro-glycerine 
compound in which a portion of the base is made 
explosive. In dynamite, the base, or absorbent ma- 
terial, is, as we have said, a silicious earth, called 
“ kieselguhr.” In lithofracteur, the same substance is 
• used ; but in addition, a mixture of nitrate of baryta 
and charcoal, a kind of gunpowder, is introduced. 
The object of employing this explosive mixture is to 
increase the force of the explosion, the kieselguhr 
being an inert substance. Obviously this object 
would be attained if the explosive mixture possessed 
the same absorbent power as the kieselguhr. But 
unfortunately it does not, and, as a consequence, less 
nitro-glycerine is used. Thus what is gained in the 
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absorbent is lost in the substance absorbed. The 
composition of Hthofracteur varies somewhat; but 
its average proportion of ingrMients are the fol- 


lowing : — 

Nitro-glycorine 62 • 50 

Nitrato of baryta 16 • 40 

Charcoal 2" 85 

Sulphur 25 '75 

Kiesclguhr 22-50 


100-00 

Brains Powder. — Brain’s powder is a nitro- 
glycerine compound, similar in character to litho- 
fracteur. The exact composition of the base has 
never been published, so far as relates to the pro- 
portions of the ingredients. But it is composed of 
chlorate of potash, charcoal, and nitrated sfiwdust. 
The proportion of nitro-glycSrine never exceeds 40 
per cent. Horseloy's powder contains about the same 
proportion of nitro-glycerine in a base of chlorate of 
potash and nut-galls. 

Cellulose Dynamite . — In Germany, gun-cotton is 
used as an absorbent for nitro-glycerine, the com- 
pound being known as “ Cellulose dynamite,” It is 
chiefly used for primers to explode frozen dynamite. 
It is more sensitive to blows than the kieselguhr 
dynamite. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Principles op Rock Blasting. 

< 

Lhie of Least Resistance . — The pressure of a fluid 

is exerted equally in all directions ; consequently the 

surrounding mass subjected to the force will yield, if 

it yield at all, in its weakest part, that is, the part 

which oflers least resistance. The line along which 

the mass yields, or line of rupture, is called the “ line 

of least resistance.” If the surrounding mass were 

perfectly homogeneous, it would always bo a .straight 

line, and it would he the shortest dist&nce from the 
« 

centre of the charge to, the surface. Such, however, 
is never the case, and the line of rupture is, therefore, 
always a more or less irregular line, and often much 
longer than that from the centre direct to the sur- 
face. It will he obvious, on reflection, that the line 
of least resistance will be greatly dependent upon 
(1) the texture of the rock, which may vary from 
one point to another; (2) its structure, which renders 
it more easily cleavable in one direction than in 
another ; (3) the position, direction, and number of 
the joints, which separate the rock into more or less 
detached portions ; and (4) the number and relative 
position of the unsupported faces of the rock. All 
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these circumstances must be ascertained, and the posi- 
tion and the direction of the bore-hole determined in 
accordance with them, in order’ to obtain the maxi- 
mum effect from a given quantity of explosive. It 
must tlot be supposed, however, that this is a labour 
involving minute examination and long consideration. 
On the contrary, a glance is gendrally suflBcient to 
enable the trained eye to estimate the value of those 
circumstances, and to determine accordingly the most 
effective position for the shot. In practice, the line 
of least resistance is taken as the shortest distance 
from the centre of the charge to the surface of the 
rock, unless the existence of joint planes, a difference 
of texture, or some other circumstance, shows it to lie 
in some other direction. 

Force required to cause Disruption . — ^^hen the line 
of least resistance is known, ■lit remains to determine 
the quantity of the explosive compound required to 
overcome the resistance along that line. This matter is 
one of great importance, for not only is all excess 
waste, but this waste will be expended in doing mis- 
chief. In mining operations, the dislodged rock is 
violently projected, and the air is vitiated in an 
unnecessary degree; and in quarrying, stones are 
shattered which it is desirable to extract in a sound 
state. The evil effects of overcharging, in occasioning 
the formation of noxious gases, was pointed out in 
the last chapter. Of course it is not possible so to 
proportion a charge to the resistance that the rock 
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shall be just lifted out, and no more ; because neither 
the force developed by the charge, nor the value of 
the resistance can be known with precision. But a 
sufficient approximation may be easily arrived at to 
enable us to avoid the loud report that is indicative 
of wasted force. 

Charges of ari explosive compound of uniform 
strength produce effects that vary as the weight of 
those charges, that is, a double charge will move 
a double mass. And, as homogeneous masses vary as 
the cube of any similar line within them, the general 
rule is established that charges of powder capable of 
producing the same effects are to each other as the 
cubes of the lines of least resistance. Generally, 
the quantity of black blasting powder requisite to 
overcome the, resistance will vary from ~ to ^ of 
the cube of the line of leest resistance, the latter being 
measured in feet and the former in pounds. Thus, if 
the rock to be blasted be moderately strong lime- 
stone, for example, and the shortest distance from the 
centre of the charge to the surface of the rock be 
3 feet, wo shall have 3x3x3 = 27, the cube of 
the line, and lb. = lb., or about 1 lb. 1 oz., 
as the weight of the powder required. If dynamite 
be used, and we assume it to be four times as strong 
as common black powder, of course, only one-fourth 
of this quantity will be required. Also if gmi-cotton, 
or cotton-powder, be used, and we assume its strength 
to be three times that of black powder, one-third only 
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will be needed. Again, if Curtiss’ and Harvey’s 
new extra-strong mining powder fired by a deto- 
nator be employed, we may assilme it to be twice as 
strong as common black powder fired by the ordinary 
means^ and consequently we shall need only one-half 
the quantity indicated hy the formula. 

It is neither practicable nor desirable that such 
calculations and measurements as those should be 
made for every blast; their practical value lies in 
this, namely, that if the principles involved in them 
be clearly understood, the blaster is enabled to pro- 
portion his charges hy sight to the resistance to be 
overcome, with a sufficient degree of precision. A 
few experiments in various kinds of rock, followed by 
some practice, will enable a man to acquire this power. 

As it is a hommon and a convenient practice to 
make use of the bore-hole,, as a measure of the 
quantity of explosive to be employed, we have calcu- 
lated the following table : — 


Diameter 

of 

the Hole. 

Black Powder j 

iu 1 incli. 1 

Gim-cotton 
iu 1 inch. 

j DyDamitc (or 
Tonito) 
in 1 inch. 

ins. 

OZS. ' 

OZ8. 

OZS. 

1 

0-419 ! 

0*419 

0 * G70 

H 

0 - C54 i 

0-654 

1-046 

l| 

0-942 ! 

0-942 

1-507 

If 

1-283 i 

1-283 

2-053 

2 

1-676 1 

1-676 

2-680 

n 

2-120 

! 2-120 

3-392 

2k 

2-618 

2-618 

4-189 

2 | ; 

3-166 

3-166 

6-066 

8 

3-769 

8-769 

6-030 
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Conditions of Disruption .— explained the 
law according to which the elastic gases evolved by 
an explosion act ujion the surrounding rock, and 
shovTi how the force recjuired to cause disruption 
may be calculated, it now remains to consider the 
conditions under which disruption may take place. 
Suppose a block of tinfissured rock detached on all 
sides, as shown in plan, in Fig. 40, and a bore-hole 
placed in the centre of this block. If a charge be 
fired in this position, the lines of rupture will radiate 
from the centre towards any two, or towards all four 
of the unsupported faces of the block, because the 
forces developed will act equally in all directions. 


FiCr. 40. Fig. 41. 



and the lines of rupture will be those of least resist- 
ance. Evidently this is the most favourable con- 
dition possible for the charge, since the rock offers an 
unsupported face on every side; and it is evident 
that the line of rupture must reach an unsup- 
ported face to allow of dislodgement taking place. 
Suppose, again, as shown in Fig. 41, the block to be 
unsupported on three sides only, and the charge 
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placed at h. In this case, the lines of rupture may 
run to any two, or to all three, of the unsupported 
faces ; and hence this will be th^ next most favour- 
able condition for the action of the charge. The 
greatest useful effect, however, will be obtained in 
this case by placing the charge farther back at //, 
when the lines of rupture must necessarily run to the 
opposite faces h c, and, consequently, the whole of the 
block will be dislodged. Assume another case, in 
which the rock is unsupported upon only two sides, 
as shown in Fig. 42, and the 
charge placed at /<. In this case, 
the linos of rupture must run to 
each of the unsupported faces a h. 

Thus, it is evident that this condi- 
tion, though still a favourable one 
for the good effect of the chajge, 
is inferior to the preceding. As 
rock is never homogeneous in composition nor uni- 
form in texture, the linos of rupture, which, as before 
remarked, will be those of least resistance, may reach 
the faces at any point, as at m n, m! n', or any point 
intermediate between these. But it will be seen that 
the useful effect will be greatest when these lines, 
radiating from the charge, make an angle of 180°, or, 
in other words, run in directly contrary directions, 
and that the useful effect diminishes with the angle 
made by these lines of rupture. Suppose, again, the 
rock to be unsupported upon one side only, as shown 
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in Fig. 43, and the charge placed at h. In tViis case, 
the lines of rupture must run to the face a, and the con- 
dition must therefofe he considered as less favourable 



than, the preceding. As in tliose cases, the useful 
effect will depend upon the angle made by the lines of 
rupture h m and h n, which angle may bo very small, 
and which must necessarily be much less than 180°. 
A greater effect may be obtained, uhder this con- 
dition, by firing severfjl charges simultaneously. If, 
for examj)le, we have two charges placed, one at h, 
and the other at h', and fired successively, the lines 
of rupture will run in or near the directions h m, h n, 
h' m\ h! n', and the portion of rock dislodged will bo 
mhnh' n’. But if these two charges bo fired simul- 
taneously, the lines of rupture will be h m, h o, 11 o, 
h! n', and the mass of rock dislodged will be m h h' n'. 
Simultaneous firing is in this way productive of a 
greatly increased useful effect in numerous cases, 
and the mining engineer, and the quarryman 
especially, will do well to direct their attention to 
this source of economy. There is yet another case 
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to be considered, in which the conditions are still 
less favourable. Suppose two unsupported faces at 
right angles to each other, and the charge placed 
at h, as shown in Pig. 44. In this case, the lines of 
rupturd will run to each of the two unsupported 
faces; but as these lines must necessarily make a 
very small angle with each other — for the length of 
the lines increases rapidly with the angle — the useful 
effect will be less than in the last ease. It follows, 
therefore, that this is the most unfavourable con- 
dition possible, and as such it should be avoided in 
practice. 

Fig. 44. Pm. 45. 



In the foregoing considerations, the holes have 
been assumed to bo vertical, and for this reason the 
unsupported face which is perpendicular to the hole, 
that is, the face into which the hole is bored, has 
been neglected. For it is evident that, under the 
conditions assumed, the lines of rupture cannot reach 
this face, which, therefore, has practically no 
existence. Suppose, for example, a bore-hole placed 
at A, in Fig. 45, and the rock to be supported upon 
every side except that at right angles to the hole. 
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The forces acting perpendicularly to the direction of 
the bore-hole are opposed on all sides by an infinite 
resistance. Hence, in this case, either the tamping 
will be blown out, or, if the forces developed are 
unequal to the work, no effect will be pfoduced 
beyond a slight enlargement of the hole at the base. 
This, however, is' a case of frequent occurrence in 
practice, and it becomes necessary to adopt measures 
for making this unsuppoi’ted face available. Evi- 
dently this object can be attained only by so 
directing the bore-hole that a line perpendicular to 
it may reach the face ; that is, the line of the bore- 
hole must make with the unsupported face an angle 
less than 90°. This direction of the bore-hole is 
shown in Fig. 46, which may be regarded as a see- 


Fig. 4G. 



tional elevation of Fig. 45. In this case, the lines of 
rupture, which will run similarly to those pro- 
duced in the case shown in Fig. 43, will reach the 
unsupported face at b, and the length of these lines, 
and consequently the depth of the excavation, for a 
given length of bore-hole, will depend upon the angle 
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which the latter makes with the face. This mode of 
rendering a single exposed surface available is called 
“ angling the holes,” and it is generally resorted to 
in shaft sinking and in driving headings. The con- 
ditions "involved in “ angling ” are favourable to the 
action of strong explosives. 

Example of a Heading . — To show how these 
principles are applied in practice, we will take a 
typical case of a heading, 7 feet by 9 feet, as shown 
in Fig. 47. In this case, we have at starting only 
one exposed face, which is perpendicular to the 
direction of the driving. Hence it is evident that 
we shall have to proceed by angling the holes. We 
might begin in any part of the exposed face ; but, as 
it will hereafter appear, the most favourable position 
is the centre. We thei’cfore begin at this point by 
boring a series of holes, nun/bered 1 on the draw- 
ing. These holes are angled towards each other ; 
that is, the two sots of three holes vertically above 
each other converge in the direction of their lower 
ends, as shown in the sectional plan, Fig. 48. In 
this instance, we have assumed six holes as necessary 
and sufficient. But it is obvious that the number of 
holes, as well as their distance apart horizontally, 
will be determined by their depth, the tenacity of the 
rock, and the strength of the explosive used. When 
these holes are fired, a wedge-shaped portion of the 
rock will be forced out, and this result will be more 
effectually and certainly obtained if the charges be 

I 2 
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fired simultaneously. The removal of this portion of 
the rock is called “ taking out the key.” The effect 
of removing this key is to leave the surrounding rock 
unsupported on the side towards the centre ; that is, 
an other “face is formed perpendicular to the first. 

Having thus unkeyed the rock hy the removal of this 
{X)rtion from the centre, it will evidtotly be unneces- 
sary, except for convenience or increased effect, to 
angle any more of the shot-holes. The second series 
therefore, numbered 2 in the drawing, may be bored 
perpendicularly to the face of the heading. When this 
series is fired, the lines of rupture will all run to the 
unsupported face in the centre — and from hole to 
hole, if the shots be fired simultaneously — and the 
annular portion of rock included between the dotted 
lines 1 and 2 will be removed. If the §hots be fired 
successively, the first will act under the condition of 
one unsupported face, as illustrated in Fig. 43 ; but 
as another unsupported face will be formed by the 
removal of the rock in front of this charge, the suc- 
ceeding shots will be subject to the more favourable 
condition represented in Fig. 42. The firing of this 
second series of shots still leaves the rsurrounding 
rock unsupported towards the centre, and con- 
sequently the same conditions will exist for the third 
series, numbered 3 on the drawing, the firing of 
which series will complete the excavation. Fig. 49 
shows the appearance of Fig. 48 after the firing of 
the central holes. 
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It may be remarked here that, owing to the want 
of homogeneity in the rock, and to the existence of 
joints and fissures, the outer line of rupture will 
not, in practice, run so regularly as indicated, in this 
assumed case, by the dotted lines. This circumstance 
will influence the position of the holes, or the quan- 
tity of explosive, in the next series, and furnish an 
opportunity for the exercise of judgment on the part 
of the blaster. 

There exist also other circumstances which will in- 
fluence the position and the number of the holes in a 
very important degree, and which therefore must be 
taken fully into account at every advance. One of 
these is the irregularity of the face of the excavation. 
Instead of forming an tmbroken plane at right 
angles to the direction of the heading, or of the 
shaft, this face is brok/^n up by projecting bosses and 
more or less deep depressions. Obviously these pro- 
tuberances and cavities will influence, in no incon- 
siderable degree, the lines of least resistance; the 
latter being lengthened or shortened, or changed 
in direction, by the presence of the former, which 
give existence to unsupported faces to which the 
lines may radiate. These conditions must, in every 
case, be taken into account when determining the 
best position for the bore-hole. Of yet greater im- 
portance, is the existence of joint planes and bedding 
planes. A bed of rock may be, and frequently is, 
cut up by these planes into detached blocks of 
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greater or less dimensions, according to the more or 
less perfect development of the different sets. Hence 
it becomes necessary, in det(S:mining a suitable 
position for blasting the charge, to consider such 
planes* as unsupported faces, and to ascertain the 
direction and length of the lines of resistance under 
such conditions. If a charge be placed in close 
proximity to one of these planes, not only may the 
lines of rupture run in unforeseen directions, but the 
greater part of the force of the explosion will be lost 
by the escape of the gases along the plane. The 
same loss of force may be occasioned by the presence 
of a cavity, such as are of frequent occurrence in 
cellular or vughy rock. When the joint planes are 
fully developed, their existence can be ascertained by 
inspection ; but when their develojnncnt is imperfect, 
there may be considerable jJiSiculty In discovering 
them. In such cases, the rock should be carefully 
inspected, and sounded with a hammer or pick. 
When a cavity is bored into, it may bo rammed full 
of clay, and the boring continued through the clay ; 
or if sulBcieut depth has been obtained, the charge 
may be placed upon the clay, wliich will prevent the 
wasteful dissipation of the gases. As none of the 
aforementioned circumstances occur under precisely 
similar conditions, no general rule of much service 
can be laid down ; they are matters upon which the 
blaster must be left to use his own judgment, and to 
do this effectively, it is necessary that he possess 
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some knowledge of the materials with which he 
deals. 

Economical ConsMerations . — Besides the important 
economical considerations involved in the foregoing, 
there are others which claim attention. Foremost 
among these is the question whether, for a given 
effect, it he better to augment or to diminish the 
individual importance of the shots ; that is, whether 
it be better to diminish the number of the holes and 
to increase their diameter, or to diminish their dia- 
meter and increase their number; or, again, to 
diminish their diameter and to increase their depth, 
or to increase their diameter and to diminish their 
number and their depth. It may be readily shown 
mathematically, and the results are confirmed by 
experience, that there is an important gain in re- 
ducing the diameter of the shot-holes to the lowest 
limit allowed by the strength and the gravimetric 
density of the explosive, and increasing their depth. 
The gain is mainly in the direction of a saving of 
labour, and it is especially remarkable in the case 
of machine boring. Here again we perceive the 
advantage of strength in the explosive agent em- 
ployed. 

The simultaneous firing of the shots offers several 
important advantages. It has already been shown 
how one charge aids another, under such a condition, 
and in what way the line of rupture is affected by it. 
When the shots are fired successively, each one has to 
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tear out the portion of rock allotted to it ; but when 
they are fired simultaneously, their collective force 
is brought to bear upon the whble mass to be dis- 
lodged. This is seen in the diagram, Fig. 43. When 
deep heles are used, the greater useful effect caused 
by simultaneous firing becomes very marked. Hence 
electricity associates itself naturally with machine 
drills and strong explosives. 

Tamping . — To “ tamp ” a shot-hole is to fill it up 
above the charge of explosive with some material, 
which, when so applied, is called the “ tamping.” The 
object of tamping is to oppose a resistance to the 
escape of the gases in the direction of the bore-hole. 
Hence a primary condition is that the materials used 
shall be of a strongly resisting character. A second 
determining Cbndition is that these materials shall be 
of easy application. This coniJition precludes the use 
of all such devices as plugs, wedges, and forms of a 
similar character, which have been from time to 
time proposed. 

The only material that, in practice, has been found 
to satisfactorily fulfil the requirements, is rock in 
a broken, pulverulent, or plastic state. As, however, 
all rock is not equally suitable, either from the point 
of view of its resisting charactei’, or from that of 
convenience of handling, it becomes necessary to 
consider which satisfies the two conditions in the 
most complete manner. 

Though it is not easy to assign a perfectly satis- 
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factory reason why one kind of rock substance 
opposes a greater resistance to motion in a bore-hole 
than another, yet i£ is certain that this resistance is 
mainly due to the friction among the particles of that 
substance. If a column of solid, hard rock? of the 
same diameter as the bore-hole, be driven down upon 
the charge, the resistance opposed by the column to 
the imprisoned gases will be, neglecting the weight 
of the former, that of the friction between the sides 
of the column and those of the hole. But if disin- 
tegrated rock be used, not only is an absolute motion 
imparted to the particles, but, on account of the 
varying resistances, a relative motion also. Conse- 
quently, friction occurs amongst the particles, and as 
the number of these is immense, the sum of the 
slight friction of one particle against another, and 
of the great friction qf the outside particles against 
the sides of the hole, amounts to a much greater 
value than that of the outside particles of the solid 
column against the sides of the bore-hole. If this 
view of the facts alone be taken, it follows that dry 
sand is the most resistant material, and that the finer 
the grains, the greater will be the resistance which it 
offers. In practice, however, it has been found that 
though the resistance offered by sand tamping is 
very great, and though also the foregoing inference 
is true when the tamping is lifted by the pressure 
of a solid against it from below, this substance is 
notably inferior to some others when acted upon by an 
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explosion of gases. T&e explanation of this apparent 
anomaly is that the gases, under the enormous tension 
to which they are subjected in thb bore-hole, insinuate 
themselves between the particles, and so prevent the 
fi'ictioa which would otherwise take place. When 
the readiness with which water, through the influence 
of gravity alone, permeates even*closely compacted 
sand, is borne in mind, there will be no difficulty in 
conceiving a similar action on the part of more 
subtile gases in a state of extreme tension. Under 
such conditions as these, there is no resistance what- 
ever due to friction, and the only resistance opposed 
to the escape of the gases is that proceeding from 
the inertia of the mass. Ilow this resistance may be 
very great, we have shown in the case of air tamping. 
Hence, it becomes necessary to have recourse to some 
other material of a composition less liable to be thus 
acted upon, or to seek means of remedying the defect 
which renders such action possible. 

Clay, dried either in the sun, or, preferably, by 
a fire, appears to fulfil the requirements of a tamping 
material in the fullest degree. This substance is 
composed of exceedingly minute grains of silicious 
matters, bound together by an aluminous and calca- 
reous or ferruginous cement. Thus constituted, there 
are no voids between the particles, as in porous 
substances, and, consequently, there is no passage 
for the gases, the substance being impervious alike 
to water and gas. Hence, when this material is 
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employed as tamping, the forces act only upon the 
lower surface, friction takes place among the par- 
ticles, and the requisite degree of resistance is pro- 
duced. By reason of its possession of this property, 
clay is generally used as the tamping material. 

In rock blasting, it is usual to prepare the clay 
beforehand, and this practice is conducive both to 
effective results and to rapidity of tamping. The 
latter consideration is an important one, inasmuch as 
the operation, as commonly performed, requires a 
good deal of time. To prepare the pellets of clay, 
a lump is taken and rolled between the palms of the 
hands until it has assumed the form of a sausage, 
from three to four inches in length, and of the dia- 
meter of the bore-hole. These pellets arc then baked 
until they are thoroughly dry, when they are ready 
for use. In making them up to the requisite dia- 
meter, a little excess should be allowed for shrinkage, 
since it is essential that they fit tightly into the hole. 
When the charge has been put in, and covered with 
a wad of hay, or a handful of sand or rubbish, one of 
these pellets is inserted and pushed home with a 
wooden rammer. Considerable pressure should be 
applied to make the clay fill the hole completely, but 
blows should bo avoided. A second pellet is then 
pushed down in the same way, and the operations 
are repeated until the whole of the hole is tamped. 
To consolidate the whole, light blows may be applied 
to the outer pellet. It will be found advantageous 
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to place an unilried pellet immediately above the 
charge, because the plasticity of such a pellet enables 
it to fill all the irregularities of the sides of the hole, 
and to securely seal the passage between the sides 
and th<? tamping, along which the gases might other- 
wise force their way. In coal blasting, soft shale is 
always used for tamping, because if is ready at hand, 
and heavy shots are not required. 

Broken brick constitutes a fairly good tamping 
material, especially when tempered with a little 
moisture ; but as it is not readily procurable, its appli- 
cation is necessarily limited. The dust and chippiugs 
of the excavated rock are largely employed as tamp- 
ing in quarries. This material, however, has but 
little to recommend it for the purpose beyond its 
readiness to liand. 

It now remains to consider what means arc avail- 
able for remedying the defect inherent in sand as a 
tamping material. This constitutes a very important 
practical question, because if the defect can be removed, 
sand will constitute by far the most suitable material 
whenever the bore-hole has a downward direction. 
It can be everywhere obtained at a low cost ; it may 
be poured into the hole as readily as water ; and its 
application gives rise to no danger. Obviously the 
difficulty will be overcome if we can find suitable 
means for preventing the gases from penetrating the 
sand. 

The end proposed may be successfully attained 
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by means of the plastic clay pellet applied in the 
following manner. Immediately above the charge, 
place a handful o'f perfectly dry and very fine 
sand. This may be obtained by sifting, if not 
otherwise procurable. Upon this sand, forcd firmly 
down with a wooden rammer, so as to fill every 
irregularity, a plastic clay pellet, about four inches 
in length, and of the same diameter as the bore- 
hole, prepared by rolling between the hands in the 
manner already described. Above this pellet, fill 
the hole with dry sand. The impervious nature of 
the clay prevents the gases from reaching the sand, 
except along the line of junction of the clay with the 
sides of the hole. Tamped in this way, a resistance is 
obtained scarcely, if at all, inferior to that opposed 
by the most cpefully placed dried clay.' 

By the employment «f a detonator, the defect due 
to the porous character of sand is not removed, but 
its influence is greatly diminished. When detonation 
is produced in an explosive compound, the full force 
of the elastic gases is developed instantaneously; 
and it has already been shown that, under such 
conditions, the resistance occasioned by the presence 
of any substance in the bore-hole, even the air alone, 
in the case of nitro-glycerine, is sufficient to throw 
the chief portion of the force upon the sides of the 
hole. Loose sand, therefore, may be successfully 
employed as tamping under these conditions, since 
its inertia will oppose a sufficient resistance to the 
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escape of the gases. But though the rock may be 
dislodged when light tampings are used with deto- 
nation, there can be no doubt that a considerable 
proportion of the force qf the explosion is lost ; and 
hence It will always be advantageous to tamp 
securely by means of the clay pellet, as already 
described. The highest degree of economy is to be 
obtained by detonating the charge, and tamping in 
this manner. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE OPERATIONS OF BOOK BLASTING. 

Hand Boring. — When the positions and the direc- 
tions of tlie shot-holes have been determined, the 
operations of blasting are begun by striking a few 
blows with the hammer upon the spot from which 
the hole is to start, for the purpose of preparing the 
surface to receive the drill. In some cases, this pre- 
liminary operation will not be needed ; but generally 
some preparation is desirable, especially if the surface 
be smooth, and the hole be to be bored at an angle 
with it. For the piwpose of illustration, we will 
take the case of a hole bored vertically downwards, 
and will suppose the boring to be carried on by 
double-hand. 

Boring the Shot-holes . — The surface of the rock 
having been prepared to receive the drill, one man 
sits down, and placing the shortest drill between his 
knees, holds it vertically, with both hands. The 
other man, who stands opposite, if possible, then 
strikes the drill upon the head with the sledge, 
lightly at first, but more heavily when the tool has 
fairly entered the rock. The man who holds the 
drill raises it a little after each blow, and turns it 
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partly round, the degree of turn usually given being 
about one-eighth of a revolution. By this means, 
the hole is kept circular, and the cutting edge of the 
drill is prevented from /ailing twice in the same 
place. fTo keep the tool cool, and to convert the 
dust and chippings into sludge, the hole is kept 
partially filled with water, whenever it is inclined 
downwards. For this reason, downward holes are 
sometimes described as “wet ’’holes, and upward 
holes as “ dry ” holes. The presence of water 
greatly facilitates the work of boring. It has been 
found by experience that the rate of boring in a dry 
and in a wet hole varies as 1 : 1 * 5 ; that is, it takes 
one and a half times as long to bore a dry hole as to 
bore a wet hole. Thus, by using water, the time 
may be reduced by one-third. To prevent the water 
from spurting out at each strike and splashing the 
man who holds the drill, a kind of leathern washer is 
placed upon the drill immediately above the hole, 
or a band of straw is tied round it. When the hole 
has become too deep for the short drill, the next 
length is substituted for it, which is in its turn 
replaced by the third or longest drill as the depth 
becomes greater. Each drill, on the completion of the 
length of hole for which it is intended, is sent away to 
the smithy to be re-sharpened. In very hard rock, 
the drills may have to be frequently changed, a 
circumstance that renders it necessary to have several 
of the same length at hand. The depth of shot-holes 

K 
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varies from 1 foot to 10 feet, according to the nature 
of the rock, the character of the excavation, and the 
strength of the explosive to be used. In shafts and 
in headings, the depth varies generally between 

2 feet 6 inches and 4 feet, a common depvh being 

3 feet. 

The debris which accumulates at the bottom of the 
hole must be removed from time to time to keep the 
rock exposed to the edge of the drill. The removal 
of this sludge is effected by means of the tool called a 
“scraper.” If the sludge is in too liquid a state to 
allow of its ready removal by this means, a few 
handfuls of dust are thrown in to render the mass 
more viscous. The importance of keeping the bore- 
hole clear of sludge, and of shortening the time 
expended in using the scraper, has led, in some 
localities, to the adoption of means for rendering 
the sludge sufficiently viscous to adhere to the drill. 
When in this state, the sludge accumulates around 
the tool rather than beneath it, the fresh portion 
formed pushing the mass upward till it forms a thick 
coating upon the drill throughout a length of several 
inches. When the tool is withdrawn from the hole, 
this mass of debris is withdrawn with it; in this 
way, the employment of a scraper is rendered un- 
necessary. This mode of clearing the bore-hole is 
commonly adopted by the Hartz miners, who use 
slaked lime for the purpose. This lime they reduce 
to the consistency of thick paste by the addition of 
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water, and they store it, covered with water, in a 
small tin box, which they carry vnth them to their 
work. To use this paste, they take a piece about 
the size of a walnut, diluAe it with water, and pour 
it into the bore-hole. This lime paste is, for the 
purpose intended, very effective in friable rock, 
especially if it be of a granular structure, as sand- 
stone. As the grains of sand resulting from the 
trituration of such rocks have no more tendency to 
adhere to each other than to the drill, each of them 
becomes covered with a coating of lime, which caxises 
them to agglutinate into a viscous mass possessing 
sufficient adhesiveness to enable it to cling to the 
tool in the manner described. 

When the hole has been bored to the required 
depth, it is prepared for the I'eception o£ the charge. 
The sludge is all carefully scitiped out to clear the 
hole, and to render it as dry as possible. This is 
necessary in all cases ; but the subsequent operations 
will be determined by the nature of the explosive, 
and the manner in which it is to be used. If black 
powder be employed in a loose state, the hole must be 
dried. This is done by passing a piece of rag, tow, 
or a wisp of hay, through the eye of the scraper and 
forcing it slowly up and down the hole, to absorb 
the moisture. If water is likely to flow into the hole 
from the top, a little dam of clay is made round the 
hole to keep it back. When water finds its way 
into the hole through crevices, claying by means of 
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the “ bull ” must be resorted to. In such cases, 
however, it is far more economical of time and 
powder to employ the latter in waterproof cartridges. 
Indeed, excepting a few cases that occur in quarry- 
ing, gunpowder should always be applied* in this 
way. For not only is a notable saving of time 
effected by avoiding the operations of drying the 
hole, but the weakening of the charge occasioned by 
a large proportion of the grains being in contact 
with moist rock is prevented. But besides these ad- 
vantages, the cartridge offers security from accident, 
prevents waste, and affords a convenient means of 
handling the explosive. It may he inserted as 
easily into upward as into downward holes, and it 
allows none of the powder to he lost against the 
sides of the hole, or by spilling outside. These 
numerous and great advantages are leading to the 
general adoption of the cartridge. 

Charging the Shot-holes . — When the hole is ready to 
receive the explosive, the operations of charging are 
commenced. If the powder be used loose, the 
required quantity is poured down the hole, care 
being taken to prevent the grains from touching and 
sticking to the sides of the hole. This precaution is 
important, since not only is the force of the grains so 
lodged lost, but they might be the cause of a pre- 
mature explosion. As it is difficult to prevent contact 
with the sides when the hole is vertical, and impos- 
sible when it is inclined, recourse is had to a tin or a 
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copper tube. This tube is rested upon the bottom of 
the hole, and the powder is poured in at the upper 
end ; when the tube is raised, the powder is left at 
the bottom of the hole. , In horizontal holes, the 
powder ft put in by means of a kind of spoon. In 
holes that are inclined upwards, loose powder cannot 
be used. When the powder is used in cartridges, 
the cartridge is inserted into the hole and pushed to 
the bottom with a wooden rammer. 

If the charge is to be fired by means of a squib, a 
pointed metal rod, preferably of bronze, of small dia- 
meter, called a “ pricker,” is placed against the side 
of the bore-hole, with its lower pointed end in the 
charge. The tamping is then put in, in small 
portions at a time, and firmly pressed down with the 
tamping iron, the latter being so held that the 
pricker lies in the groove. The nature of tamping 
has been already fully described. When the tamp- 
ing is completed, the pricker is withdrawn, leaving 
a small circular passage through the tamping down 
to the charge. Care must be taken in withdrawing 
the pricker not to loosen the tamping, so as to close 
up this passage. A squib is then placed in the hole 
thus left, and the charge is ready for firing. 

If the charge is to be fired by means of safety fuse, 
a piece sufficiently long to project a few inches from 
the hole is cut off and placed in the hole in the same 
position as the pricker. When the powder is in 
cartridges, the end of the fuse is inserted into the 
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cartridge before the latter is pushed into the bore- 
hole. The fuse is held in its position during the 
operation of tamping by a lump of clay placed upon 
the end which projects from the hole, this end 
being turned over upon the rock. The’ tamping 
is effected in precisely the same manner as when the 
pricker is used.' 

If the charge is to be fired by electricity, the fuse 
is inserted into the charge, and the wires are treated 
in the same way as the safety fuse. When the 
tamping is completed, the wires are connected for 
firing in the manner described in a former chapter. 

In all cases, before tamping a gunpowder charge 
placed loose in the hole, a wad of tow, hay, turf, 
or paper is placed over the powder previously to 
putting in the tamping. If the powder is in cart- 
ridges, a pellet of pkstic clay is gently forced down 
upon the charge. Heavy blows of the tamping iron 
are to be avoided until five or six inches of tamping 
have been put in. 

When gun-cotton is the explosive agent employed, 
the w'et material which constitutes the charge is put 
into the shot-hole in cartridges, one after another, 
until a suifficient quantity has been introduced. Each 
cartridge must bo rammed down tightly with a 
wooden rammer to rupture the case and to make 
the cotton fill the hole completely. A length of 
safety fuse is then cut off, and one end of it is in- 
serted into a detonator cap. This cap is fixed to the 
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fuse by pressing the open end into firm contact 
with the latter by means of a pair of nippers con- 
structed for the purpose. The cap, with the fuse 
attached, is then placecj into the central hole of a 
dry “primer,” which should be well protected from 
moisture. When an electric fuse is used, the cap of 
the fuse is inserted in the same w£ty into the primer. 
The primer is put into the shot-hole and pushed 
gently down upon the charge. As both the dry gun- 
cotton and the detonator may be exploded by a blow, 
this operation must be performed with caution. 

Cotton-powder or tonite requires a somewhat dif- 
ferent mode of handling. It is made up in a highly 
compressed state into cartridges, having a small 
central hole for the reception of the detonator cap. 
This cap, with the safety fuse attacl^ed in the way 
described, or the cap of the*electric fuse, is inserted 
into the hole, and fixed there by tying up the neck 
of the cartridge with a piece of copper wire placed 
round the nock for that purpose. The cartridge is 
then pushed gently down the shot-hole, or, if a* 
heavier charge is required, a cartridge without a 
detonator is first pushed down, and the “primed” 
cartridge put in upon it. No ramming may be 
resorted to, as the substance is in the dry state. 

When dynamite is the explosive agent used, a 
sufficient number of cartridges is inserted into the 
shot-hole to make up the charge required. Each 
cartridge should be rammed home with a moderate 
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degree of force to make it fill the hole completely. 
Provided a wooden rammer be employed, there is no 
danger to be feared from explosion. A detonator 
cap is fixed to the end of a piece of safety fuse, and, 
if water tamping is to he used, grease, or white-lead, 
is applied to the junction of the cap with the fuse. 
A “primer,” that is, a small cartridge designed to 
explode the charge, is then opened at one end, and 
the detonator cap, or the cap of the electric fuse, 
is pushed into the dynamite to a depth equal to 
about two-thirds of its length, and the paper covering 
of the primer is firmly tied to the cap with a string. 
If the cap he pushed too far into the dynamite, the 
latter may be fired by the safety fuse, in which case 
the .substance is only burned, not detonated. With 
an electric fuse this cannot occur. The same result 
ensues if the cap be notin contact with the dynamite. 
The object of tying in the cap is to prevent its being 
pulled out. The primer thus attached to the fuse is 
then pushed gently down upon the charge in the 
shot-hole. It should be constantly borne in mind 
that no ramming may take place after the detonator 
is inserted. 

Gun-cotton and tonite require a light tamping. 
This should consist of plastic clay ; or sand may be 
used in downward holes. The tamping should be 
merely pushed in, blows being dangerous. A better 
effect is obtained from dynamite when tamped in this 
way than when no tamping is used. In downward 
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holes, water is commonly employed as tamping for a 
dynamite charge, especially in shaft sinking, when 
the holes usually tamp themselves. But in other 
cases, it is a common pijactice to omit the tamping 
altogether to save time. 

Firing the Charges . — ^When all the holes bored 
have been charged, or as many of them as it is 
desirable to fire at one time, preparation is made for 
firing them. The charge-men retire, taking with 
them the tools they have used, and leaving only him 
of their number who is to fire the shots, in the case 
of squibs or safety fuse being employed. When this 
man has clearly ascertained that all are under shelter, 
he assures himself that his own way of retreat is 
open. If, for example, he is at the bottom of a shaft, 
he calls to those above, in order to Itjarn whether 
they be ready to raise him, and waits till he receives 
a reply. When this reply has been given, he lights 
the matches of the squibs or the ends of the safety 
fuse, and shouts to be hauled up ; or if in any other 
situation than a shaft, he retires to a place of safety. 
Here he awaits the explosion, and carefully counts 
the reports as they occur. After all the shots have 
exploded, a short time is allowed for the fumes and 
the smoke to clear away, and then the workmen return 
to remove the dislodged rock. If one of the shots has 
failed to explode, fifteen or twenty minutes must be 
allowed to elapse before returning to the place. Nine 
out of ten of the accidents that occur are due to 
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these delayed shots. Some defect in the fuse, or 
some injury done to it, may cause it to smoulder for 
a long time, and tlie blaster, thinking the shot has 
missed, approaches the fuse, to see the effects produced 
by the shots that have fired. The defective*^ portion 
of the fuse having burned through, the train again 
starts, and the explosion takes place^ probably with 
fatal consequences. Thus missed shots are not only 
a cause of long delays, but are sources of great 
danger. Accidents may occur also from premature 
explosion. In this case, the fuse is said to “run,” 
that is, burn so rapidly that there is not sufficient 
time for retreat. 

When the firing is to take place by means of 
electricity, the man to whom the duty is entrusted 
connects th§ wires of the fuses in the manner 
described in a former chapter, and as shown in 
Fig. 50. lie then connects the two outer wires to 

Fig. 50. 



the cables, and retires from the place. Premature 
explosion is, in this case, impossible. W'hen he has 
ascertained that all are under shelter, he goes to the 
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firing machine, and, having attached the cables to 
the terminals, excites and sends off the electric 
current. The shots explode simultaneously, so that 
only one report is heard. But there is no danger to 
be feared from a misfire, since there can be no 
smouldering in an electric fuse. The face may, 
therefore, be approached immediately, so that no 
delay occurs, and there is no risk of accident. More- 
over, as all the holes can be fired at the moment when 
all is in readiness, a considerable saving of time is 
effected. It is essential to the success of a blast fired 
by this means that a sufficient charge of electricity be 
generated to allow for a considerable loss by leakage. 
If Siemens’ large dynamo-machine be used, the 
handle should be turned slowly till a click is heard 
inside, and then, not before, the cable wires should 
be attached to the termintds. To fire, the handle 
must be turned as rapidly as possible, a jerky motion 
being avoided. As considerable force is required, 
the machine must bo firmly fixed. If a frictional 
machine be used, care must be had to give a suffi- 
cient number of turns. As this kind of machine 
varies greatly, according to the state of the rubbing 
surfaces and the degree of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere, it should alw'ays be tested for a spark before 
firing a blast. In this way only, can the number of 
turns required be ascertained. It is important that 
tlie discharging knob should be pushed in, or, as 
the case may be, the handle turned backward. 
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suddenly. A slow motion may be fatal to the 
success of a blast. In testing Bomhardt’s machine, 
the handle should always be turned forwards ; but 
in firing, half the number of turns should be given 
in one direction and half in the other. The following 
table shows the number of turns required for a given 
number of Andre s fuses with Bornhardt’s machine. 
The first column, containing the least number of 
turns, may be taken also for Julian Smith’s machine 
as manufactured by the Silvertown Company with 
the modifications suggested by W. B. Brain. 


Fibino Table fob Fbiotionai. Machine. 



When tho 
Macliinc sparks 
with 10 Turns. 

When the 
Machine sparks 
with 12 Turns. 

When the 
Machine sparks 
with 14 Turns, 

Fuses in Circuit. 

Number of Turns. 

Number of Turns. 

Number of Turns. 

4 

12 

16 

17 

5 

12 

15 

17 

6 

14 

17 

20 

7 

16 

19 

22 

8 

' 18 

22 

25 

9 

20 

24 

28 

10 

22 

26 

31 

11 

24 

28 

34 

12 

26 

30 

35 

13 

26 

31 

36 

14 

27 

33 

38 

15 

28 

34 

39 


Note. — If the machine does not spark with 14 turns, the rubber should be 
taken out and brushed. 


Places of refuge, called man-holes, are often pro- 
vided in headings for the blaster to retire into; 
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these man-holes are small excavations made in the 
sides of the heading. Sometimes it is necessary to 
erect a shield of timbers in the heading for the 
protection of the men; such a shield is frequently 
needed to protect machine drills from the effects of a 
blast. In Belgium, it is a common practice to provide 
man-holes in the sides of a shaft as places of retreat for 
the men ; these holes are called caponnieres. Instead 
of caponnieres, a hollow iron cylinder is sometimes 
used as a protection to the men. This cylinder is 
suspended in the shaft at a height of a few yards 
from the bottom, and is lowered as the sinking 
progresses. The men climb into this cylinder to 
await the explosion of the shots beneath them. 

The workmen, on returning to the working face, 
remove the dislodged rock, and break down every 
block that has been sufficiently loosened. For this 
purpose, they use wedges and sledges, picks, and 
crowbars. And not until every such block has 
been removed, do they resume the boring for the 
second blast. Sometimes, to facilitate the removal 
of the rock dislodged by the shots, iron plates are 
laid in front of the face in a heading. The rock 
falling upon these plates is removed as quickly as 
possible, to allow the boring for the succeeding blast 
to commence. It is important, in the organization 
of work of this character, that one gang of men be 
not kept waiting for the completion of the labour of 
another. 
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Machine Boring. — In machine drilling, the opera- 
tions necessarily differ somewhat in their details 
from those of hand boring, and, in some cases, other 
methods of procedure will be adopted more suitable 
to the requirements of machine labour. It may 
even be, and in most cases indeed is, inexpedient to 
follow closely the principles which lead to economy 
of the explosive substance employed, since the more 
restricted conditions under which machine power 
may be applied may point to more important gains 
in other directions. Thus it may be found more 
conducive to rapidity of execution to determine the 
position and the direction of the shot-holes rather 
to satisfy the requirements of the machine than 
those of the lines of least resistance; or, at least, 
these requirements must be allowed- to have a 
modifying influence in, determining those positions 
and directions. For it is obvious that holes cannot 
be angled wdth the same ease when a machine drill 
is used, as they can when the boring is executed by 
hand. 

Boring the Shot - holes. — It has already been 
remarked that the exigencies of machine labour 
render it impracticable to follow closely the prin- 
ciples which lead to economy of labour and material 
in blasting. In hand boring, economy is gained by 
reducing to a minimum the number of holes and the 
quantity of explosive substance required. But in 
machine boring, economy is to be sought mainly 
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in the reduction of the time needed to accomplish 
the driving. 

Attempts have been made ’ to assimilate the 
methods of machine boring to those adopted for 
hand labour, but the results have not been satis- 
factory. On the contrary, the conditions determining 
the position and the direction of the holes relatively 
to the production of the greatest useful effect have 
been wholly ignored in favour of those which deter- 
mine the most rapid boring. This system has been 
attended with more satisfactory results. Another 
system, partaking of both the preceding, is widely 
adopted, and hitherto the best results have been 
obtained from this, which may be regarded as a 
compromise between conflicting conditions. Thus 
we have thrdh systems of executing machine boring : 
one in which a single machine is used upon a 
support capable of holding it in any position, so as 
to be able to bore at any angle, and in which the 
holes are placed according to the lines of least 
resistance, as in hand boring. A second, in which 
several machines are fixed upon a heavy support, 
allowing but little lateral or angular motion, and in 
which the holes are placed at regular intervals apart, 
and bored parallel, or nearly parallel, with the axis 
of the excavation, irrespective of the varying nature 
of the rock, and the lines of least resistance. And 
a third, in which it is sought, by the employment of 
one, two, or at the most three machines, upon a 
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simple and light support allowing the position and 
direction of the machine to be readily changed, to 
satisfy in some degree the two sets of conditions 
determining the two former systems, by placing the 
shot-holes as far in accordance with the lines of 
resistance as the exigencies of a fairly rapid handling 
of the machine will allow. 

In the first of these systems, the necessity for 
extreme lightness in the machine is unfavourable to 
its eflScient action, and the great length of time con- 
sumed in changing the position of the machine, so 
as to comply with the conditions of resistance in the 
rock, render it impossible to attain a much higher 
rate of progress than is reached by a well-regulated 
system of hand boring. With such a result, there is 
nothing to compensate the first cost of the machinery, 
or in any way to justify its adoption. In the second 
system, the time consumed in removing and fixing 
the machines is reduced to a minimum, and the chief 
portion of the time during which the machines are at 
the working face is, consequently, occupied in actual 
boring, a circumstance that is highly favourable to 
machine labour. Hence the rate of progress attained 
by this system is greatly in excess of that accom- 
plished by hand labour ; and this superiority has led 
to the adoption of the system in several important 
cases, and has also led many to regard it as the most 
favourable to the exigencies of machine drilling But 
as the holes are bored to suit the requirements of the 
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machine, quite irrespectively of the resistance of the 
rock, their positions and directions are very un- 
favourable to the action of tl?e explosive. This 
circumstance necessitates a much greater number of 
holes to ensure the fracture of the rock around each 
charge, and hence the time saved in shifting the 
machines is in part lost in extra boring; besides 
which, the consumption of powder is enormously in- 
creased. It would, therefore, appear that the full 
advantages of machine boring are to be obtained 
from the intermediate system, if carried out in ac- 
cordance with all the conditions of the case. 

Assiuning that we have a machine and a support 
of such dimensions, weight, and construction as to bo 
capable of being readily placed in position, it is 
evident that *we shall still i-equire a ^ much larger 
number of holes than would be needed if the boring 
were performed by hand, because they are not placed 
wholly in accordance with the lines of least resist- 
ance. In some parts of the heading, indeed, these 
lines will have to be wholly neglected, in order to 
avoid the loss of time involved in shifting the 
supports; for the principle upon which an inter- 
mediate system is based is to fulfil the requirements 
of the lines of least resistance, when that can be 
conveniently done, and to neglect them, when such 
fulfilment would involve a' considerable expenditure 
of labour and time. 

In this way, the time both for fixing and removing 

L 
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the machines and of boring is reduced to a minimum, 
and thus two conditions favourable to rapid and 
economical progress is ensured. It is evident that 
when this system is followed, the face will not 
require the same number of holes at each blast. 
Another circumstance operating to increase the 
number of shot-holes is the desirability of bringing 
down the face in fragments small enough to he lifted 
without great difficiilty. When the rock is com- 
pletely broken up, the labour, and, consequently, 
the time of removing it after each blast, are lessened 
in an important degree. Hence thei’e will be an 
advantage in placing the shot-holes sufficiently close 
together to ensure the fracture of the mass between 
each. These circumstances render it necessary to 
bore a large number of holes when the work is done 
by mechanical means.- The boring of the additional 
holes reduces the superiority of machine over hand 
labour, and the additional quantity of the explosive 
required augments the cost of the work. To counter- 
balance these disadvantages, the shot-holes should be 
bored deep. It has already been pointed out that 
when a hole is once started with a machine, the rate 
of progress is immensely superior to that attained in 
hand boring, and to profit by this advantage, the 
hole should be continued to as great a depth as 
practicable. This is sufficiently obvious, since it 
amounts to increasing the proportion of the whole 
time consumed that is occupied in actual boring ; for 
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as it is in the rapidity of the operation of boring 
alone that the superiority of machine labour exists, it 
is plain that the longer the proportion of the time 
so occupied, the more marked that superiority will 
be. Thus, by increasing the depth of the holes to 
the farthest practicable limit, we approximate as 
much as possible to the condition most favourable to 
machine boring. The intermediate system, there- 
fore, which takes full advantage of this means, will 
lead to the best results. To recapitulate the main 
points of such a system ; it should follow the lines 
of least resistance when that can be conveniently 
done, and neglect them when the fulfilment of their 
requirements would occasion a considerable expen- 
diture of time ; and to counterbalance the disad- 
vantages of machine boring, it should ^employ shot- 
holes of as great a depth as is f)racticable. 

Supposing such a system in use, it now remains to 
consider the operations of boring, and the subsequent 
operations of charging, firing, and removing the rock 
dislodged by the blast. Of the method of executing 
the boring, little remains to be said. It may, how- 
ever, be well to direct attention to the necessity of 
keeping the holes clear of the debris. To ensure 
this, the bits should be chosen of a form suitable to 
the nature and the structure of the rodk, and the 
hole kept well supplied with water. When the hole 
becomes deep, it should be cleared out with a scraper 
during the time of changing the bit, and in very 
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argillaceous rock it may become necessary sometimes 
to withdraw the tool, and to remove the accumulation 
with the scraper. When the debris does not work 
out freely, its escape may be facilitated by giving 
a slow motion to the tool, and then suddenly changing 
to a rapid motion. When several machines are em- 
ployed, the maximum number that can be applied 
with advantage is one to the square yard of working 
fiice. The absolute number of holes required in any 
case, will, of course, depend upon the tenacity of the 
rock and the development of the joint planes, and 
also, in some degree, by the lines of fracture due to 
the preceding blast. The same circumstance will 
determine the distribution of the holes. Leaving 
minor variations out of account, however, the same 
distribution .will be adhered to throughout the 
driving. 

The manner of distributing the holes over the face 
of the heading may be varied according to the judg- 
ment of the engineer in charge ; that is, the general 
features of the distribution to be adopted may be 
chosen to suit the requirements of the machines and 
their supports. Also, it should be noted that one 
method of distributing the shot-holes will require 
a less number of them than another. Some ex- 
amples will be found on Plate IX., where there are 
represented the G-oschenen end of the St, Grothard 
tunnel ; the Airolo end of the same tunnel ; the 
face of a stone drift driven at Marihaye; that of 
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a similar drift at Anzin ; and that of a drift of the 
same character at Ronchamp^; the latter three 
examples being typieal of the distribution adopted 
in the French collieries.. 

The* same mode of unkeying the face is adopted 
with machine as with hand boring. Grenerally, two 
parallel rows of holes, from two to five ia a row, are 
bored in the middle of the face or fore-breast, the 
rows being from 18 inches to 30 inches, according to 
the strength of the rock, apart on the surface, and 
angled so as to bo from 9 inches to 15 inches apart 
at the bottom. These shots unkey the fore-breast; 
and it is greatly conducive to a successful accom- 
plishment of the operation, to fire these shots simul- 
taneously. Sometimes, when dynamite is used, 
another method is adopted. A hole .is bored hori- 
zontally in the centre ; at abftut three inches distant, 
are bored three other holes at an equal distance apart. 
These latter are heavily charged with dynamite, the 
centre hole being left empty. When these charges 
are fired, the rock between them is crushed, and a 
large hole made. The lines of fracture of the sub- 
sequent shots run into this hole. In this case, it is 
even more desirable than in the preceding to fire the 
central shots simultaneously. 

In shaft sinking, if the strata are Eorizontal or 
nearly so, it is usual to unkey from the centre, as in 
the heading. But if they bo highly inclined, it will 
be bettor to uukey from one side of the excavation. 
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The water which flows into the workings must he 
cpllected into one jplace, both for convenience in 
raising it, and for the purpose of keeping the sur- 
face of the rock clear for t)ie sinkers. The depres- 
sion caused by the removal of the key selves to 
collect the water, and, on that account, it is called 
“ the sump.” Into this sump, the tub dips, or, when 
pumps are used, the suction pipe drops. When the 
strata are highly inclined, the water gravitates 
towards the dip side of the excavation, and it 
becomes, therefore, necessary to place the sump in 
that situation. The unkeying of the rock from this 
direction is, moreover, favourable to the effect of the 
shots. In putting in the shot-holes, it is well to avoid, 
as far as possible, terminating them in, or nearly in, 
a bedding plane, because when so terminated, the 
force of the cliarge ex'pends itself along this plane. 
The position and the direction of the holes will, how- 
ever, be determined in some degree by the character 
of the support used for the drills, and by other condi- 
tions of convenience. 

Charging and Firing . — The operations of charging 
the holes and firing the shots demand particular at- 
tention when machine labour is employed. It has 
been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that 
holes bored by machine drills cannot be placed or 
directed strictly in accordance with the requirements 
of the lines of least resistance ; but that, on the 
contrary, these requirements can only be approxi- 
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mately complied with, and in some cases must be 
wholly neglected. To compensate in some degree 
this defect of maching labour, ^he strength of the 
charges should be varied according to the resistance 
which they will be required to overcome. That is, 
the principles of blasting described in a former 
chapter, which cannot be complied with by the borer, 
should be strictly followed by the blaster in appor- 
tioning his charges. By this means, a great saving 
of the explosive compound may be ejffected, and that 
without difficulty or loss of time, if the blaster be 
intelligent and understand his work. A glance will 
be sufficient to show what charge a given hole of a 
known depth will require, and as cartridges of dif- 
ferent sizes are ready at hand, no delay is occasioned 
in making up* the charge. The holes in the centre, 
which are intended to unkej^ the face, require, of 
course, the heaviest charge, since the conditions are 
there most unfavourable to the effects of the explosion. 
And the more complete is the unkeying resulting 
from this first explosion, and the more fractured and 
jointed is the rock surrounding the cavity thus formed, 
the more may the charges placed behind these unsup- 
ported faces be reduced. 

As economy of time is, in machine boring, the 
chief end to be attained, the tamping should be done 
with dried clay pellets previously prepared. This 
material gives the greatest resistance, and thereby 
ensures the maximum of useful effect; and if pre- 
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pared beforehand, in the manner described in the 
preceding chapter, the time consumed in tamping 
will he reduced to a minimum.. An abundant supply 
of such pellets should always be ready at band. In 
downward holes, such as are used in shaft Sinking, 
the plastic clay pellet and sand may be employed. 
This tamping may he put in very rapidly, and, in 
all hut very shallow holes, it is very effective. When 
it is desired to use sand tamping in horizontal holes, 
and holes bored in an ascending direction, the sand 
should he made up in paper cartridges. The tamping 
employed in the St. Gothard tunnel consisted of 
sand prepared in this manner. At the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, an argillaceous earth was similarly prepared 
in paper cartridges for tamping. 

Firing the charges also affords an occasion for the 
exercise of knowledge end judgment. A skilful de- 
termination of the order in which the charges are 
to he fired will in a groat measure compensate the 
ill effects of badly-placed holes. The firing of a 
shot leaves the surrounding rock more or less unsup- 
ported on certain sides ; and it is evident that to 
profit fully by the existence of these unsupported 
faces, the succession of explosions must he regulated 
so that each shall have the advantage of those formed 
by the preceding shots. This condition can be wholly 
fulfilled only by simultaneous firing ; but when the 
firing is to take place successively, the condition may 
be approximated to by regulating the succession 
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according to the indications observed on a careful 
inspection of the rock. Before firing the charges, 
the blaster should consider the relative positions of the 
holes, the stratification and jointing of the rock, the 
fissures*caused by the preceding blast, and any other 
circumstances that may influence the results. The 
charges intended to unkey the face will be fired first, 
and those in the concentric series will be then fired, 
in the order determined upon, by means of different 
lengths of fuse. The series will follow each other 
from the centre outwards. When a large number of 
shots regularly placed in series have to be fired, a 
convenient practical means of ensuring the successive 
explosion of the series, in the case of the whole being 
lighted simultaneously, consists in bringing the fuses 
from all the shot-holes together to one point at the 
centre. This method of regulating the length of 
the fuses was adopted at the St. Gothard tunnel. 

It is obvious that the acceleration of the labour 
of excavation, which has been effected in so remark- 
able a degree by the introduction of machine drills 
and strong explosives, may be still further promoted 
by the adoption of electricity as the firing agent. 
The advantages of firing a number of shots simulta- 
neously, some of which have already been pointed 
out, are great and manifest. In the case t)f a driving, 
for example, when all the holes have been bored and 
charged, and the machines withdrawn, it is clearly 
desirable to blast down the face as quickly and as 
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effectively as possible. If the whole of the shots can 
he fired at once, the time is reduced to a minimum, 
and, consequently, *the maxinjum of progress in a 
given time is ensured. Electricity affords, indeed, 
the most convenient, the most effective, and the most 
safe means of firing blasts. Hofrath Ritter von 
Pischof, the Austrian Chief Inspector of Railways, 
in one of his reports, says ; — “ A greatly increased 
amount of work and a notable saving of cost are 
effected when the shots can be so disposed and fired 
as to mutually aid one another. These results are 
obtained by employing electricity as the firing agent. 
The experience which has been gained at the Biich- 
enberg cutting, where electrical firing has been ex- 
tensively adopted, has shown that, when properly 
employed, thi§ means allows, in comparison with the 
ordinary methods, twite the amount of work to be 
performed in a given time. It is therefore highly 
desirable to adopt electrical blasting whenever it is a 
question of economy of time and money.” 

Removing tlie dislodged Rock . — As the removal of 
the rock brought down by the blast consumes a large 
proportion of the time saved by machine boring, it 
becomes necessary to provide means for reducing 
this loss to a minimum. The most important of 
these means is a suitable provision for the rapid 
removal of the machine to a place of safety, and a 
conveniently designed and well-laid tramway, upon 
which the rock may be quickly run out without con- 
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fusion and its consequent delay. The number of 
wagons required to remove a ijiven cube of rock 
may be readily ascertained, and sufficient provision 
should be made for the transport of these to “ day ” 
in the toost rapid succession. The wagons should 
be of such dimensions as to be capable of being 
handled without great difficulty; the importance 
of this condition will be understood when the 
frequency of derailments is borne in mind. The 
shovelling up of the rubbish is greatly facilitated by 
laying iron plates in front of the face to be brought 
down previously to the firing of the blast. This 
expedient is often adopted in important drivings. It 
has also been remarked that the dislodged rock can 
be more rapidly removed when it exists in small blocks. 
Thus there will be an advantage iq placing the 
charges and in regulating tlieir strength so as to 
completely break up the rock. Another matter of 
importance in the arrangements for the rapid re- 
moval of the rock brought down by the blast, is the 
proportioning of the number of hands employed to 
the requirements of the case. This number will in- 
crease with the size of the blocks to be lifted, the 
distance to be run over, and the want of suitability 
in the matirkl employed. 

Division of Labour . — A proper division of labour is 
greatly conducive to rapid and economical progress. 
The operations may be divided into three series, 
namely : boring the shot-holes, charging and firing. 
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and removing the rock dislodged. Each of these 
series of operations may be performed by different 
sets of men, and in several instances this division of 
labour has been adopted. But it does not appear 
that such a division leads to the most satisfactory 
results. The work of boring occupies a much longer 
time than either of the other two series of operations, 
and hence the distribution of the time is unequal. It 
has been found that, generally, where all the arrange- 
ments have been well considered, the labour of 
charging the shot-holes, firing the blast, and removing 
the rock brought down, can be performed in about the 
same time as that of boring. Thus it would seem to 
be more conducive to economy of time to divide the 
men employed into only two sets : one set to bore the 
holes, the oth^^r to perform all the subsequent opera- 
tions. This division has been adopted in numerous 
instances with favourable results. Sometimes the 
whole of the operations have been performed by the 
same set ; but such an arrangement is not to be re- 
commended. The labour of directing the machines 
is of too distinct and skilled a character to be con- 
founded with that of removing the debris, with- 
out a strong reason for such a proceeding, which 
does not appear to exist. Besides reserving a set 
of men specially for this portion of the work, it is 
desirable to keep the same men to the same machine, 
for in such a case each man gets accustomed to the 
peculiarities of the machine entrusted to him, and 
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besides conceives a kind of affection for it that leads 
to careful handling and watchful attention. In addi- 
tion to the men requiyed for the* operations referred 
to above, smiths will be needed to re-sharpen the bits 
and to* repair the machines. The amoxmt of this 
labour will obviously depend upon the number of 
machines employed, and the hardness of the rock to 
be passed through. 

Examples of Drivings. 

The St. Gothard Tunnel . — The St. Grotliard tunnel 
is driven in five sections. First, the “ heading ” 
is driven at the roof level 6 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 7 feet high. The position of the holes is 
shown in the drawings on Plate IX. The number 
of holes at the Goschenen end is 28, and the depth 
about 40 inches. The sliots arei£red by means of safety 
fuse, the ends of the fuse being brought together at 
the centre. This arrangement causes the shots to 
explode in the proper order of succession. At a 
certain distance back from the face, is the “right 
enlargement ; ” this is a widening of the heading to 
the limits of the tunnel in that direction. Farther 
back Is the “ left enlargement,” by which the heading 
is widened to the full width of the tunnel. Still 
farther back is the first “ bench cut,” k» which one 
half of the floor is blasted out to the full depth of the 
tunnel, and behind this again is the second bench 
cut, in which the remaining half is removed. The 
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boring machines employed are the Dubois-Fran 9 ois, 
the McKean, and the Ferroux. The explosive agent 
used is dynamite. 'The rock i^ a tough granite. 

The Hoosac Tunnel . — At the west end of the 
Hoosac tunnel, the system adopted was the foilowing. 
First, a centre cut was made by drilling two rows of 
five or six holes each, about 9 feet apart on the face, 
and converging to about 3 feet at their lower ends. 
The depth of these holes was from 9 to 12 feet, 
according to the hardness of the rock. These holes 
are numbered from 1 to 11 on Plate X. They were 
charged with nitro-glycerine, and fired by electri- 
city, Mowbray’s frictional machine being used. As 
soon as the rock had been removed, the next series 
of fourteen holes, numbered from 12 to 25, were 
drilled. These holes were then charged and fired 
simultaneously like those of the first series. When 
the rock dislodged had been removed, the third series 
of holes, numbered from 26 to 41, were bored. This 
series, like the other two, were charged, and fired by 
electricity. The effect of these three blasts, which 
were fired within twenty-four hours, was to advance 
the heading, 9 feet in height by the full width of 
24 feet, to the extent of 7 feet 6 inches. The 
drawings on Plate XI. are : an elevation of the 
fore-breast, which shows the positions of the shot- 
holes; a sectional plan, which shows the directions 
of the first series of holes ; a similar plan, showing 
the directions of the second series of holes, and the 
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centre cut removed ; and a sectional plan of the 
heading after the second series have been fired, 
showing the direction ^of the third series of holes. 

The operations of taking out the “ bench ” were 
carried*on at a distance of about 170 yards back from 
the fore-breast. This was effected by first drilling 
six holes 7 feet deep ; two of these were each about 
4 feet from the face of the bench and close to the side 
of the tunnel, whilst two others were each 4 feet 
behind these first holes, and the remaining two 
holes were 8 feet from the face, 8 feet from the sides 
of the tunnel, and 8 feet from each other. These 
were fired simultaneously, the result being to lower 
the bench about 7 feet throughout the full width of 
the tunnel. At a safe distance beyond this first 
bench cut, tlte same operations were carried on by 
another gang of men, whereby the bench was lowered 
to the floor of the tunnel, the full area of 24 feet in 
width by 22 in height being thus completed. The 
rock was a moderately tough granite. 

The Musconetcong Tunnel . — The heading of the 
tunnel, shown on Plate XII., like that of the 
Hoosac, was driven to the full width of the tunnel. 
It is clear from theoretical considerations, and 
experience has confirmed the conclusions, that the 
method of taking, with machine drills, "the whole 
width of the excavation at once conduces to rapidity 
of advance, and to economy of explosive. In the 
example under consideration, three tram lines were 
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laid up to the face. The carriages carrying the 
drills were run upon the two outside lines. These 
carriages were siiUply stout frameworks of oak, 
each having in front three horizontal iron bars, 
on which the drills were clamped in a way that 
ensured easy lateral and vertical motion. After the 
firing of a blast, all hands were set to shovel the 
dislodged rock into the middle between the machine 
lines for the purpose of clearing the latter as soon as 
possible to make way for the machines to be brought 
up for the next boring. The lines being thus 
cleared, drilling was recommenced, and the broken 
rock removed in wagons upon the centre line of 
rails. The heading being 26 feet wide, there was 
ample room, and, a convenient system of switching 
having been adopted, no delay was occasioned by a 
want of wagons. ^ 

The system followed was that of centre cuts, and 
subsequent squaring up. It consists in first blasting 
out an entering wedge or “ key,” about 10 feet deep 
in this case, in the centre, and afterwards squaring 
up the sides by several blasts. In the Musconetcoiig 
heading, twelve holes were first drilled, as shown in 
the drawing, and marked C, A being the floor of the 
heading. These holes were drilled with from l^inch 
to 2f-inch “ bits,” in two rows of six, 9 feet apart on 
the face, and angled to meet at the bottom. They 
were charged with 25 lb. of No. 1 and 50 lb. of 
No. 2 dynamite, and fired simultaneously by elec- 
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tricity. The No, 1 dynamite was used in the bottom 
of these centre holes; in all th^ subsequent blasts 
in squaring up, No. 2 only was used. 

As soon as the cut was, out, a second round of holes 
was stafted for the first squaring up, as shown in the 
drawings, where they are numbered 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. 
In these and in the subsequent rounds, numbered 
2, 2, 2, 2, &c., and 3,3,3, 3, &c., the resistance to be over- 
come is, of course, not so great as in the cut. In the 
first and the second squaring-up rounds, from 50 lb. 
to 60 lb. of dynamite was used, and, in the third 
round, this quantity was increased to 80 lb. or 00 lb., 
the resistance becoming greater as the roof arch falls at 
the sides. In this third roiind, there were generally 
one or two additional roof holes ; these are not shown 
in the drawing, as their position varied,* according to 
the lay of the rock. The top holes in the first round 
are also intended to bring down any roof not shaken 
by the cut, and these are therefore angled sharply 
tow.ards the centre, and bored from 12 feet to 14 feet* 
deep. In the plan, Plate XII., the number 3 indicates 
the cut holes, and 4, 5, and 6, the squaring-up rounds. 
The holes of the first squaring round were always 
drilled about a foot deeper than the cut holes ; when 
blasted, these generally brought out an additional foot 
of shaken rock at the apex of the cut. The following 
table shows approximately the number and the depth 
of the holes required, and the quantity of dynamite 
used for a linear advance of 10 feet. 


M 
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The cut holes being 10 feet 6 inches deep, the blast 
usually brought out about 9 feet full, which, as ex- 
plained above, was increased io 10 feet in the subse- 
quent rounds. The cross section being about 175 
square feet, in an advance of 10 linear feet, there are 
about 65 cubic yards of rock to be broken ; this gives 
on an average 0'4 lb. of No. 1 and 4 lb. of No. 2 
dynamite, and a little over 6 feet of drilling per cubic 
yard. 




i 

Total 



i 

No. of 
Holes. 

Depth 
i of Holes. 

Depth 

of 

No. 1. 

1 No. 2. 




Holes. 



Cut 


ft. in. 

ft. 

Ib.l 

lb. 

12 

10 6 

126 

26 

50 

let square up 

8 

12 0 

96 


55 

2ini 

8 

12 0 

96 


55 

3rd „ . . K 

6 

12 0 

72 


85 

Additional roof holes . . 

2 

nsi 

18 

•• 


1 

36 

•• 

GO 

O 

25 

245 

1 


The “ bench ” was kept from 150 yards to 200 yards 
back from the face of the heading, to avoid interrup- 
tions from the heading blasts, and to allow plenty of 
room for handling the wagons, and for running back 
the machines to a safe distance, previously to firing. 
The system adopted in removing the bench is shown 
on Plate XII. First, six top holes, from 12 feet to 
13 feet deep, were drilled and blasted ; their rela- 
tive positions are shown in the drawings, A being 
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the centre line, B, the sides in the enlargement, B', 
the sides of the heading, C, the face of the bench, and 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, the holes. These six holes lifted the 
greater portion of the rock ; what was left was broken 
by several horizontal holes. These two sets of holes, 
at the top and at the bottom, gave an average ad- 
vance of, about 9 feet. The following table shows, 
for that advance, the number of feet drilled, and 
the quantity of dynamite burned. 



No, of 
Holes. 

Depth 
of Holes. 

Total 
Depth 
of Holes. 

No. 2 
Dynamite. 



ft. 

ft. 

lb. 

Top holes 

6 

12 

72 

62 

Bottom holes 

4 

10 

40 

45 

Totals * ... 

10 

22 

112 

• 

107 


The sectional area of the bench being about 306 
square feet, an advance of 9 linear feet gives about 
] 02 cubic yards of rock to be removed. The quantity 
of dynamite used was therefore 1*05 lb., and the 
depth of boring 1*1 foot, per cubic yard of rock 
broken. 

Three machines were used at this bench, two on 
the top and one below. The holes were commenced 
with 2|-inch bits, and terminated by l^inch bits. 
The rock was a tough syenite. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUBAQUEOUS BLASTING. 

Preparation of the Charge . — It is essential to the 
success of subaqueous blasting operations, that the 
explosive substance used should be suitable to the 
conditions under which it is to be applied. This 
is true of all blasting, but the requirement is fre- 
quently overlooked in some of the operations that 
have to be performed under water. In clearing 
a wreck for salvage purposes, gunpowder will in 
most cases act more effectually than either gun- 
cotton or dynamite. Also, in many cases, this com- 
pound will prove more suitable than the stronger 
substances in removing obstructions in water-courses, 

. Examples of this will be given hereafter. But when 
a wreck has to be broken up, when piles, or objects 
of a similar character, have to be removed, or when 
rocks have to be blasted, the more violent compounds 
will be found to accomplish the purpose much more 
effectively. Generally, it may be stated that when it 
is required merely to remove objects, gunpowder is 
the most suitable explosive agent to employ; and that 
when it is required to break objects, the nitro-cotton 
and the nitro-glycerine compounds are the agents 
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whose application is likely to be attended with the 
greatest degree of success. 

When gunpowder used, means must be adopted 
to protect it from the water, since a small proportion 
of moisture is sufficient to lessen, in a very important 
degree, the force developed, while a large proportion 
of moisture will destroy altogether its explosive pro- 
perties. It is no easy matter, under the most 
favourable circumstances, to keep the water from the 
charge ; but when the depth of water is considerable, 
it becomes very difficult to attain that object. The 
pressure of a considerable “ head ” will force the 
water through substances that, without a pressure, 
are sufficiently impervious. At ordinary depths, 
metal canisters are usually employed to contain gun- 
powder, 01(1 oil-cans are as good as .anything for 
this purpose. The fuse, wdiother safety or electric, 
is passed through the cork, and the latter is luted 
with some waterproofing composition. The best 


consists of : 

Tallow 1 part. 

Kosin 3 parts. 

Guttapercha 4 parts. 

Swedish pitch 12 ports. 


Instead of metal canisters, indiarubber bags are 
sometimes used. These are, however, more expen- 
sive than the oil-cans, and, in many cases, they are 
scarcely more efficient or suitable. Siftall charges of 
gunpowder may be put into short lengths of india- 
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rubber tubing, so as to form a kind of cartridge. 
But care must be taken to close the ends securely. 
The best wav is to insert a conk, or if that cannot be 
obtained, a cylindrical piece, of wood, and to tie the 
tubing to this very tightly with twine. The ends 
should then be dipped into the luting composition 
described above. Tubing suitable for this purpose is 
sold under the designation of “ blasting tubes.” For 
largo blasts, wooden casks are the most suitable recep- 
tacle for the charge. The casks should be well tarred, 
or, if the depth of water be great, laid over with pitch 
applied very hot. Great care must be taken to 
protect the aperture through which the safety fuse, 
or the wire of the electric fuse, passes. 

In blasting under water with gunpowder, only the 
best and strongest qualities of that compound should 
be used. The extra ^strong mining powder of the 
Messrs. Curtis’s and Harvey, commercially known as 
the E.S.M. powder, is, of all, the most suitable. It 
‘is also highly conducive to success to detonate the 
charge. If the charge be not detonated, the enclos- 
ing vessel is ruptured when only a small proportion 
of the number of grains have been ignited, and, 
consequently, a large proportion of the charge is 
blown away into the water unburned. Were gun- 
powder in blasting charges always fired by a 
detonation, it would compare in its effects far 
more favourably with the nitro-cotton and the 
nitro-glycerine compounds than it does under the 
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circumstances attending the common method of 
firing it. 

When gun-cotton is used, the* difficulty of water- 
proofing is much lessened, but not wholly removed. 
Inasmiich as this compound may he detonated in the 
wet state, it is not required to take those precautions 
wliich are necessary in the case of gunpowder. But, 
as we have pointed out in a former chapter, the 
detonation of wet gun-cotton is effected by means of 
that of a small quantity of the dry substance. This 
quantity, which is generally employed in the form 
of a cylinder, and is called the “ priming,” must be 
thoroughly protected from tlie water. For this 
purpose, indiarubber tubing may be used, or, if the 
primer be largo, indiarubber bags. When the pres- 
sure of the w^ter is not great, a very efficient protec- 
tive covering is obtained by pipping the primer into 
melted paraffine. Care should be taken to avoid 
raising the temperature of the paraffine above the 
degree required to melt it completely. The primer 
should be placed in contact with the charge, and it, 
is desirable that the latter, when it can be con- 
veniently made to do so, should surround the former. 

Charges of gun-cotton for subaqueous blasts are 
usually made up of discs of a large diameter, or of 
slabs of a rectangular form. When, however, the 
charge has to be put into a bore-hole in rock, the 
common cartridge is employed. • 

Tonite, or cotton powder, is largely used in sub- 
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aqueous blasting operations. This substance is 
always applied in a dry state, and requires, therefore, 
to be protected frota the water. This protection it 
is however, not difficult to give. Being prepared 
for use in a very highly compressed state, it does not 
readily absorb moisture. In this state, it is enclosed 
in cartri(iges, which are subsequently dipped into 
melted paraffine. This is the form and preparation 
adopted for ordinary use. For application under 
water, especially when the depth is considerable, 
additional protection is given. For wreckage pur- 
poses, tonite may be obtained in convenient charges, 
made up in suitable forms, and sufficiently protected. 

When dynamite is used, the conditions are similar 
to those prevailing in the case of gun-coj;ton. Since 
nitro-glycerine is unaffected by water,' no necessity 
exists for protecting i^ from moisture. But when a 
charge of dynamite is immersed in water, and not 
contained in a bore-hole, the nitro-glycerine rapidly 
exudes. The writer once made several ineffectual 
attempts to explode a charge of dynamite at a depth 
of 70 fathoms beneath the surface. The cause of 
failure was found to be this exudation ; for subse- 
quent experiments showed that, though the dynamite 
was in the form of the ordinary parchment paper 
cartridges, and was contained in a stout canvas 
bag, the kieselguhr retained hardly a trace of nitro- 
glycerine who^i the charge reached the surface from 
that depth, after being rapidly lowered and raised. 
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Hence it becomes necessary to enclose dynamite 
within some fairly impervious substance, to prevent 
the exudation of the :^itro-glycerine. Waxed linen, 
or fine canvas overlaid with the composition already 
describ»d, may be used as a protective covering ; for 
blasts in deep water, indiarubber bags and tubing 
are employed. When the charge is contained in a 
bore-hole in rock, exudation can hardly occur, and 
therefore in such cases waterproofing is unnecessary. 

For firing subaqueous blasts with safety fuse, only 
the guttapercha covered kinds are suitable. Great 
care must be taken to render the junction of the fuse 
and the detonator water-tight. A stronger detonator 
is required under water than in dry ground. Electric 
fuses oifer not only a cheaper, but a far more certain 
and suitable haeans of firing in water.. This means 
is now very generally employed. When tension 
currents are used, the insulation must be very good. 
In all cases, ample power should be possessed by the 
firing machine or battery. 

The shattering class of explosives are very suitable 
for subaqueous rock blasting. In many cases, their 
employment renders the boring of shot-holes un- 
necessary, an advantage of obviously great import- 
ance, When detached or projecting masses of rock 
have to be broken up, it is sufficient fo place the 
charges upon them. Of course, when so applied, 
larger quantities of the explosive are'^’equired ; but 
though the method is wasteful of explosive, it is very 
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economical of labour and time. Even when large 
undetached masses of rock have to be removed, the 
same method may often be , successfully followed. 
Suppose a level surface of rock, for example. A few 
heavy charges judiciously distributed over this sur- 
face will blow out craters of a considerable radius, 
and more or less fracture the rock in their immediate 
neighbourhood. A few other blasts then fired be- 
tween these shattered points will break up the inter- 
vening solid portions. Sometimes the rock will be 
disintegrated to a considerable depth, and so broken 
up generally that it may be removed by dredging. 
By proceeding in this way, the whole of the rock 
may often be removed without any labour of boring. 

But when the rock is too tough to be .removed in 
this way, recpurse must be had to boring, thougli 
even when boring is necessary, an occasional “ loose ” 
shot may be found to be very eflicacious. 

Boring under Water . — The percussive drills, one 
.of which, the Darlington, was described in a former 
chapter, may be used effectively under water. Com- 
pressed air is used as the motor fluid. The tripod 
stand, having its legs weighted to give it stability, 
is generally the most suitable support. These drills 
need the immediate attention of a diver. Sometimes 
the boring is carried on by hand from the deck of a 
vessel or from a raft provided for the purpose. The 
following defciption will give a general notion of 
the operations involved in subaqueous boring : — 
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The working vessel having been moored over the 
rock by means of mooring-lines^ attached to buoys 
placed about 50 yands from each quarter of the 
vessel, the diver descends and selects the most suit- 
able position for the blast ; he then signals, by a 
certain number of pulls upon his signq,! line, to 
have the drill and stand lowered to him. This 
being quickly done by means of a steam derrick, 
he guides the drill-stand to its place, and finally fixes 
it in position by means of its adjustable legs. This 
being done, he signals for air to commence drilling. 

It has been found that the drill can be worked in 
a rapid current as well as in slack water. This 
allows the operations of drilling and blasting, by a 
proper division of time and labour, to be conducted 
in an extremely rapid tidal current, so.that the prin- 
cipal work of the diver, in* inserting charges for 
blasting and slinging stone, may be done near the 
periods of slack water, while the drilling may be 
advantageously continued during the period of rapid 
flow. In a rapid current, the stoppage of the drill for 
the purpose of “spooning out” the hole becomes 
unnecessary, as the motion of the drill works up 
the debris to the mouth of the hole, whence it 
is sucked out and carried off by the current in a 
dark stream, like the smoke from the funnel of a 
locomotive. In a sluggish current, or during slack 
water, the hose of the air-pump is soinetimes intro- 
duced, and air forced into the bore-hole to create a 
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current of water, by which means the hole is cleared 
more thoroughly than by the most careful “spooning 
out.” 

As soon as the hole is drilled to the required depth, 
the drill is stopped ; the diver then fastens the'derrick 
chain, which is lowered to him for the purpose, to 
the drill-stand, and signals to hoist away, whereupon 
the machine is quickly hoisted on deck. 

After having examined the hole and cleared away 
any debris remaining at the bottom, the diver comes 
to the surface, and taking in his hand the charge 
contained in a water-tight cartridge, and provided 
with its electric fuse to which a sufficient length 
of insulated wire is attached, returns with it, and 
inserts it into the drill hole, carefully -pressing it 
to the bottoiij with a rod. The tamping, if any is 
used, is then inserted* above the cartridge, and the 
diver comes up. 

The working vessel having been quickly hauled 
,by the mooring-lines to a safe distance by means 
of capstans worked, whenever practicable, by the 
steam-engine, the wires are attached to the machine, 
and at the signal “ all ready ” the charge is fired. 

The working vessel is then hauled back to her 
position, and as soon as the water becomes sufficiently 
cleared of the dark muddy matter stirred up by the 
blast, to enable the diver to see in it, he descends 
and examines'the result. 

If the blast has been effective, he signals for the 
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stone chains to be lowered to him ; which being done, 
he proceeds to sling the large pieces of broken rock, 
one after another, as« they are hoisted up and de- 
posited on deck. All the pieces large enough to 
sling having been thus removed, he signals for the 
tub and shovel, and upon their being Ipwered to 
him, proceeds to shovel into the tub tlie small frag- 
ments, and to have them hoisted up and piled on 
deck, until the surface of the rock is sufficiently 
cleared to place the drill for a new blast. 

Submarine Rocks . — The following brief account of 
the removal of the “Tower” and the “Corwin” 
Rocks from the Narrows, at the entrance of Boston 
Harbour, U.S., from the pen of J. Gr. Foster, is in- 
structive as» illustrating the method of procedure in 
submarine bfasting, and as showing the unfitness, 
for work of that characterf of the slow-burning 
explosives : — 

“ Tower Rock,” being the smaller of the two, was 
selected as the one to be first removed. Its hori-» 
zontal dimensions being only 50 by 26 feet, it was 
estimated that one large central charge surrounded by 
five or six others, all in large and deep drill-holes, 
would be able to rend the rock into pieces. 

The working vessel, the sloop “ Hamilton,” of 
70 tons, was moored over this rock on the 30th of 
July, 1867, and the new submarine drilling machine, 
designed for this work, by Mr. Townsend, the con- 
tractor, was placed in position and tried. 
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Several imperfections were found at the first trial, 
whicli prevented its efficient working. While these 
were being remedied, a trial was made of surface 
blasts, placed in and around the rock in the positions 
most favourable to their action. These proved to be 
entirely without efieet. No seams or breaks were 
made by them in the smooth surface of the rock. 

As soon as the submarine drilling machine was 
perfected, it was put in operation, and successfully 
worked. The central and the surrounding holes 
were drilled to depths varying from 2 to 8 feet, 
each hole being 3| inches in diameter. These 
were well charged with black blasting powder, and 
tamped with sand. In some holes, the charges pro- 
duced no visible efieet, the tamping being blown out 
like the charge from a cannon. In others, a crater 
was formed, but with ,a radius only about one-half 
the line of least resistance. The holes that were 
intact were then deepened, and new ones drilled ; 

, these were charged with Dupont’s sporting powder. 
The result was much better, but not what was 
desired. The pressure of the water, from 23 to 
33 feet in depth, seemed to diminish largely the 
ordinary explosive efTect of gunpowder upon rock, 
as seen in blasts in the open air. 

Trial was then made of the patent safety blasting 
powder, manufactured by the Oriental Company of 
Boston, the proportions of the ingredients having 
been modified to increase its strength for this especial 
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use. This produced the desired effect. The rock was 
rent in pieces ; and by drilling additional holes and 
continuing large charges of the powder, the rock was 
finally reduced to the required depth. 

To stfiooth off its upper surface and break down 
the sharp projecting points, large surface charges of 
sporting powder were employed. These accom- 
plished the result to a limited extent, but not com- 
pletely. A large 15-inch shell was then placed in a 
crevice near the centre of the rock and fired. Its 
explosion swept the rock completely, breaking down 
and levelling the projecting points. 

The work uj)on this rock occupied eight weeks. 
In that time, 80 tons of stone had been blasted out, 
hoisted up^ and deposited on shore, attaining the 
required deptli of 23 feet at mean low vyater. About 
70 tons of small fragments were suffered to remain 
on the bottom around the rock, where they had been 
thrown by the blasts, and where they could do no 
harm. 

The cost per ton of the quantity hoisted up and 
deposited on shore was 64* 93 dollars, no account 
being taken of the quantity blown, in small frag- 
ments, into deep water. 

“Tower Rock” having been entirely removed to the 
required depth, the moorings of the working vessel 
were at once removed to “ Corwin Rock,” and work 
commenced upon it on the 1st of “October, 1867. 
This rock was found to be much more difficult to 
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blast, on account of its extremely tortuous lamina- 
tion, its great toughness, and the presence of a great 
number of iron pyrites. 

Surface blasts were also tried upon this rock at the 
outset, in hopes that, by being placed in the most 
favourable positions between the sharp ridges of the 
rock, they might break them down. These, however, 
like those upon Tower Rock, entirely failed to pro- 
duce any noticeable effect, even when they contained 
four and five hundred pounds of the best sporting 
powder. The drilling machine was therefore called 
into requisition as before, and used continuously till 
the completion of the work. 

On account of the extent of this rock, a different 
plan of operations for its removal was adapted. One 
side of the i;pck most favourable for blasting was 
selected, and a row of holes drilled parallel to the 
edge, and at a distance from it equal to the depth of 
the holes, which was taken to extend 1 foot below 
,the required level, 23 feet at mean low tide. After 
blasting out these holes, a new line of holes was 
drilled parallel to the former line, or to the “ face ” 
left by the blasts, and these also were blasted out ; 
then a third line, and so on, progressing regularly 
across the rock, continually blasting it off in parallel 
blocks, extending downward a little below the depth 
required. 

The advantages of this mode of operation were that 
it enabled the blasts to act laterally, in which direc- 
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tion they were the most powerful ; and the rock was 
left, after each series of blasts, with a nearly vertical 
side, or “ face,” in which the presence of seams could 
be more readily detected, and the character of the 
strata observed, so that the most favourable positions 
could be selected for the next blasts. 

Sometimes the craters, following the strata, ran 
under, or left an overhanging “ face,” in which case 
a large charge placed under its projecting edge, 
usually had the effect of throwing off the over- 
hanging portion, and sometimes of dislodging large 
masses. 

After the rock had been in this way blasted 
entirely across, and to the general depth required, a 
careful survsey was made, the soundings being taken 
in lines from 5 to 10 feet apart, and at, right angles 
to each other, the lower enci of the sounding pole 
being placed by the diver alternately upon the 
highest and the lowest points. 

This survey showed that although more than th& 
required depth had been generally attained, yet ' 
many points projected above this level by distances 
varying from 2 to 14 inches. 

To remove these, large surface charges were again 
tried, but with the same ineffective result. Their 
only effect was to pile up the sand and small frag- 
ments of stone into irregular windrows on the surface 
of the rock. Small holes had, therefore, to be drilled 
at each of these points to blast them off. This occu- 

N 
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pied much more time than could reasonably have 
been expected ; so that it was not until two months’ 
labour had been expended, that all the points were 
finally reduced to the required level. 

Obstructions in Water-courses . — The removal of 
obstructions from water-courses often leads to much 
subaqueous blasting. Trees that have fallen into 
the stream are most effectively broken up by charges 
of gunpowder fired by a detonation. The success 
of the operation will, however, be greatly dependent 
upon the judicious placing of the charges. Brick- 
work may also be very effectively dealt with by 
charges of gunpowder. But stone masonry and 
blocks of rock may be more effectively broken up 
by gun-cotton, tonite, or dynamite. Fer work of 
this character, electrical firing offers great advan- 
tages, for, besides its convenience, it allows of several 
charges being exploded simultaneously, a condition 
that is always favourable, and in many cases essen- 
tial, to success. 

The following highly interesting and instructive 
account of the removal by blasting of some obstruc- 
tions in certain rivers in India is given by Lieut. 
A. 0. G-reen, E.E. 

He, in company with some assistants, left Cal- 
cutta for Maldah on the 8th of April, 1874, where 
they commenced work on the following day upon 
the wreck or'a large county boat, which lay on 
the top of a tree in mid -stream, as shown in 
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Pig. 61. Soundings were taken over and around 
this tree, which was found to be about 3 feet 
6 inches in diameter, at its base. The gunpowder 



intended to be used in these operations not having 
arrived, three 5-Ib. charges of gun-cotton were made 
up ; it was« tliought that under the 1 5-feet head of 
water, these would have been suflScient.to break the 
tree in half. The gun-cotton was in the form of 
compressed discs, 2| inches in diameter, and 2 inches 
thick, each disc weighing about 5 ounces. These 
discs were filled into a tin cylinder to within about, 
4 inches of the top. An electric fuse, with wires ' 
attached, having been securely pushed into the hole 
in the centre of the top disc, the empty space above 
was filled up, with first a layer of sawdust, and then 
a layer of plastic clay, well rammed. The whole 
was then painted over, and the upper end tied up in 
a covering of waxed cloth, the holes through which 
the fuse wires passed being carefully luted. The 
charge, thus made up, is shown in section in 

N 2 
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Fio. 52. 




Fig. 52. It was fired by means of a dynamo-electric 
machine. 

The first charge produced but little effect ; a second 
failed from the case not being water-tight; a third 
charge was more effective, as tt lifted 
the tree and the boat partially out of 
the water. The positions of these gun- 
cotton charges are indicated by circles 
})et, on the figure. The next day, two 
charges of gunpowder, of about 70 lb. 
each, were placed under the boat, 
these charges being lashed on to the 
snag by the divers. These charges 
consisted simply of common oil -tins, 
carefully cleaned and painted over 
with red - leadj paint. The bunghole 
was closed by a wooden plug, bored 
through to allow the fuse wires to 
pass. This plug, after being inserted, 
was coated over with a watei'proofing 
compound. The effect of the two 
charges was to completely demolish 
the boat. Another charge of 50 lb. 
removed the tree underneath. The 
positions of these gu^ipowder charges 
are indicated by squares in Fig. 51. 
The next obstruction met with was a 


ii 


sand bank caused by a boat which had broken in half 
and then sunk. The sand nearly covered the boat, so 
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that there was little else to operate upon. A charge 
of 80 lb. (one large charge bejng considered pre- 
ferable to two or three small ones in getting rid 
of the sand), placed clpse to the part of the boat 
that \sfas visible, made a considerable crater, and 
a second charge of 80 lb. was placed in a much 
more favourable position, as nearly all the boat was 
removed except portions of the bow and stern, which 
required two separate charges of 50 lb. each before 
they disappeared. In half an hour, the whole of the 
sand bank had been washed away by the stream, and 
there was from 3 to 4 feet of water over the spot 
where before the sand was high and dry out of the 
water. The removal of this obstruction was danger- 
ous, owing’tq the nearness of the boat to the surface, 
the consequent small resistance offered to the projec- 
tion of its pieces through thef air, and the largeness 
of the charges used. Had, however, small charges 
been used, it is more than probable that the small 
craters made by them would have become too quickly 
filled up again to have been of any good in facili- 
tating the placing in position of subsequent ones. 

The following day, a large mango tree, about 
4 feet 6 inches in diameter, was destroyed by two 
50-lb. charges, which broke it up into three pieces, 
easily removable ashore. 

A few days later, a large trunk of a tree, about 
3 feet in diameter, was removed with two 50-lb. 
charges ; but the depth of water over it was so small 
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that a large portion of the trunk was thrown a consi- 
derable distance on fihore. The next day a large tree 
which had formed a sand bank* was very successfully 
removed by a charge of 50 lb. placed among the 
roots, it being considered that a smaller charge than 
60 lb. would not have efFected the purpose. Oppo- 
site to Kasimpore, a boat was removed with a charge 
of 50 lb. placed in the centre up-stream, which 
entirely demolished it, the pieces being all dragged 
ashore. At Mootya, a large cotton tree, the wood of 
which is extremely tough, was found with many 
large branches projecting out of the water. A 
charge of 70 lb. tied under the tree at the springing 
of the branches effectually broke it up, and the pieces 
were all hauled to land. Three miles farther down 
the river, an 'attempt was made to destroy another 
large cotton tree with "h similar charge, but it only 
broke it into three pieces, and two more charges of 
50 lb. each were necessary to clear it away effectu- 
^ klly. This tree was, if anything, slightly larger 
than the last, i. e. from 3 to 4 feet in diameter, and 
there was less water over it. 

Farther on, the party came across a collection of 
three or four trees, with their branches interlaced, 
lying on a sand bank near Alumpore Ddldah ; these 
were sufficiently broken up by a 70 -lb. charge 
to make thena easy of removal by coolie labour. 
Opposite to the village, another awkward snag, in 
the shape of a large tree sticking up in 30 feet of 
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base. A charge of 50 lb. of powder under this 
head of water, or even a smaller amount, might 
have been suflScient, hpt as the work had to be done 
quickly, not much account was taken of a few pounds 
of powder more or less, provided the object was 
attained. At Gromashtapore, a large tree, branches 
and all, was found in 25 feet of water, lying in the 
channel under the bank. The current here was 
considerable, and some diflSculty was experienced in 
placing the charges. One charge of 70 lb. broke the 
tree in half; another of 50 lb. at the springing of 
the branches broke them up ; and another of the same 
weight got rid of the roots. Below Gromashtapore, 
a large mango tree was demolished with GO lb. of 
powder. A short distance farther on, a bad bamboo 
snag was met with. These bamboo snags, which 
were merely the roots of the .bamboos with perhaps 
a dozen or so whole ones left, gave much trouble. 
Fig. 53 gives an idea of what these snags are like. 
It was found impossible to place a charge under- 
neath this one, so an opening was prized between • 
the bamboos, and a charge of 70 lb. rammed down 
pretty well into the middle. This cleared the whole 
of it away and opened the channel. 

At Chandpore, at a re-entering angle of the 
river and in a place peculiarly dangerous to navi- 
gation during the rains, was an enormous banyan 
tree (^JFicus Indica), the main truifk of which, to 
judge from the branches, must have been at least 
from 12 to 15 feet in diameter. An approximate 
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measurement was made with a pole, but any such 
measurement can only have been a very rough one. 


Pig. 53. 



c 


The trunk was lying in deep water, but the 
branches, more like an accumulation of large trees, 
yrere lying stretched out for a considerable distance 
'over the bank, covering an area of more than 
80 square feet. A charge of 200 lb. of powder was 
made up in an indiarubber bag, and placed by the 
divers in about 28 feet of water, well under the trunk 
of the tree. The effect of this was to split the trunk 
up into several pieces, each of which subsequently re- 
quired separate removal. A 70-lb. charge was next 
fired under tw5 of the largest pieces in 18 feet of 
water, and this broke them up completely. Having 
now run out of all the cases for powder, three 
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charges of gun-cotton, similar to the first, were 
made up, and fired separately, each placed under 
a good thick branch,,about 8 feet in girth. The 
effect of all three was prodigious ; seemingly greater 
than that of the 70 lb. of gunpowder. As there 
were no more cases left, and time was precious, some 
common earthenware ghurrahs were obtained from 
the village as a makeshift. These held about 20 lb. 
of powder ; the fuse was placed in the centre in a 
disc of gun-cotton, and the neck was closed up with 
damp earth, white-lead paint, &c., just in the same 
way as the gun-cotton charges had been. A rope for 
lashing them to the obstacle was securely fastened 
round the neck, and the fuse wires were tied under 
this lashing, leaving a small loop towards the fuse 
free, so as to avoid any chance of a strain being 


Fia. 64. • Fig. 55. 



brought on the fuse in lowering the charge. Figs. 54 
and 55 show the arrangement of this charge. The 
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first one tried had but little effect when placed under 
a brunch of the tree in deep water, and it was ac- 
cordingly determined to wait ff>r cases from Calcutta ; 
but after waiting five days without their appearing, 
three more of these charges were tried, and this time 
with very, excellent results. They were indeed so 
satisfactory, that the same evening four more were 
made up and fired. The first under a mango tree a 
little farther down the river. This broke it in 
half, throwing one part high and dry on shore, 
and the other into deep water. The other three 
were fired under the remaining branches of the 
banyan tree with very good effect, cutting them 
away. 

It is more than probable, observes Lieut. Green, 
that the good .results obtained with all tliese ghurrah 
charges were entirely* due to the gun-cotton disc 
inside causing the gunpowder itself to detonate, so 
that the thinness of the envelope was of little 
Uaoment in determining the force of the explosion. 

‘ The tin cases having arrived, the rest of the 
powder was made up into five charges of 48 lb. and 
three ghurrah charges of 20 lb each. About four 
miles farther down the river, there was an old 
peepul tree lying in mid-channel, with several of 
the branches above water. Two tins, one placed 
under the springing of the branches and the other 
under the roots* blew away the lower branches on 
which the tree was resting, and it sank slightly in 
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the water. A ghurrah was next fired under the 
trunk with splendid results, th^ tree disappearing 
entirely except one bmnch, which required another 
small charge to remove^ it. The trunk of this tree 
was nearly 8 feet in diameter, but of soft stringy 
wood.. 

On returning to camp, a small charge of 2 lb. of 
gun-cotton was made up in a section of bamboo, and 
used against the banyan tree with very good effect, 
and a ghurrah charge demolished the last branch 
but one. The next day 1} lb. of gun-cotton in a 
piece of bamboo finished the last of this enormous 
tree. 

After clearing away several more trees, the found- 
ations of aU old factory, which had slipped into the 
stream, were removed by introducingk two charges 
of 1| lb. of gun-cotton, in the ends of two bamboos, 
well into the crevices of the masonry under the 
water. 

Another obstruction consisted of a row of old 
piles, about 15 inches square, stretching across the* 
river below the surface of the water. Six of the 
most dangerous of these were removed from the dry 
season channel with ghurrah charges tied to the foot 
of the piles. 

An old well that had fallen bodily into the water 
was afterwards met with. The position of this well 
is shown in Pig. 56. A charge of 4%. of gun-cotton 
completely destroyed it. 
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Near Azimgunge, the trunk of a very large 
peepul tree was found sunk in deep water. It was 
so large that it was thought necessary to place a 


FiO. 5C. 



100-lb. charge underaeath it ; this charge broke 
it up completely, but two small charges of 20 lb. 
each were subsequently required to remove the pieces, 
y Later on, a well, similar to the one previously 
'destroyed, was met with. The brickwork was re- 
markably good and about 3 feet thick, and the 
mortar was excellent. One charge of 4 lb. of gun- 
cotton broke it up into large pieces ; but it took 
another similar charge, and two charges of 20 lb. of 
gunpowder to destroy it completely. On the same 
day, two trees were removed with ghurrah charges, 
which had been 'used throughout, for small charges, 
with unvarying success. 
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At a place called Farrashdangah, there was a 
very bad obstruction in the river, caused by the 
remains of an old batting ghat and bridge having 
been cut out from the bank by the water getting 
undermftith the masonry. Both were projecting about 
3 feet above the water, and in the rainy season they 
formed the centre of a very nasty and dangerous 
whirlpool, in which many boats had, according to the 
Executive Engineer of the Nuddea Rivers Division, 
been lost. There was an immense mass of masonry, 
but no means of getting a charge placed underneath 
it ; so a charge of 100 lb. of powder was placed 
close alongside it in about 15 feet of water. This 
shunted the mass bodily over and underneath the 
water. Two 50*lb. charges were next placed under- 
neath the mass, and these shattered it ^11 up, except 
one piece, which was got rid ®f with a fourth charge 
of 20 lb. placed well underneath it. The Executive 
Engineer wishing that the wing-wall of the bridge, 
which was on dry land during the dry season, mighj 
be removed as well, a small hole was made at the* 
foot of the visible portion of the brickwork, and a 
charge of 2 lb. of gun-cotton was introduced into 
this, and fired with only a tolerable effect, the brick- 
work being cracked for a distance of 3 or 4 feet from 
the centre of the charge. A hole was next dug 
down about 5 feet at one side of the wing- wall, and 
a charge of 4 lb. of gun-cotton Well tamped was 
fired. The tamping was blown out, and the wall 
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foundations cracked a good deal. The excavation 
was now deepened to 6 feet, and a hole made under 
the brickwork big enough to cpntain a 100-lb. charge. 
It was then well tamped up and fired. Its eflect was 
excellent. All the brickwork of the wing-Uall was 
got rid of, and a crater about 30 feet in width at the 
top blown out in the point of the bank that was 
required to be removed, and which was one of the 
chief causes of the whirlpool, so that the next rise 
of the river was sure to carry it all away. The 
following day an old pucka ghat opposite to Berham- 
pore was entirely broken up with three 20-lb. charges, 
and an enormous quantity of old bricks were thrown 
into the river. 

The last operation undertaken consisted in the 
blowing up pf a very large ghat opposite to the 
Nawab of Moorshedabad’s palaces. The river during 
successive rains had cut into and underneath the 
steps of the ghat, bringing down large masses of it 
into the river, where they formed most dangerous 
'obstacles to navigation. The work was necessarily 
carried out in a very rough way, for want of the 
proper tools. Deep excavations were made under 
the three largest masses of masonry, at about 25 feet 
apart, and into these were introduced three 50-lb, 
and one 20-lb. charges of powder. These charges 
were well tamped, connected up in divided circuit, 
and fired simuffcaneously. All the masonry was 
broken up completely, so as to be easily removable 
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afterwards by coolie labour, which was all that was 
required. 

The conclusions to j^e drawn from the foregoing 
notes are, that large trees lying in shallow water 
require ehargea of 50 Ib.'of gunpowder and upwards 
for their effectual removal ; but that where there is 
plenty of water, and the trees are not very large, 
20 lb. is sufficient. 

For these small charges, it has been seen that the 
common earthenware ghurrah answers admirably, 
and under similar circumstances it would undoubtedly 
be advantageous to use them, as they are inexpensive, 
and obtainable in nearly every Indian village. 

The charges used might, in many cases, at first 
have been^o doubt made smaller with advantage, 
both for safety and economy ; but as ^eed was the 
great object, these were not so, much thought of. 

For the removal of masonry under water, it is not 
necessary to place the charge underneath the mass, 
which is often impossible ; a large charge alongside^ 
it being generally quite sufficient to break it up • 
pretty effectually where there is sufficient head of 
water. Smaller charges can of course be easily 
used afterwards, whenever required, and for these 
small charges, gun-cotton is very effective, as it can 
be easily introduced, in the end of a bajnboo, into 
holes and crevices where it would be impossible to 
get any but the smallest charges of gunpowder. 
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Restorations and Repairs, and Form of Bill, j 
Variations before Acceptance of Tender. 1 
Errors in a Builder’s Estimate. I 


Schedule of Prices. 

Form of Schedule of Prices. 

Analysis of Schedule of Prices. 

Adjustment(Of Accounts. 

Form of a Bill of Variations. 

Remarks on Specifications. 

Prices and Valuation of Work, with 
Examples and Remarks upon each Trade. 

The Law as it affects Quantity Surveyors, 
with Law Reports. 

Taking Off after the Old Method. 

Northern Practice. 

The General Statement of the Methods 
recommended by the Manchester Society 
of Architects for taking Quantities. 

Examples of Collections. 

Examples of “ Taking Off’* in each Trade. 

Remarks on the Past and Present Methods 
of Estimating, 


Spans' Architects' and Builder s Price Book, loith 

useful Memoranda. Edited by W. Young, Architect. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
red edges, ^s. 6 d» Published annually* Sixteenth edition.v.- ^oiv ready* 

Long-Span Railway Bridges, comprising Investiga* 

tions of the Comparative Theoretical and Practical Advantages of the 
various adopted or proposed Type Systems of Construction, with numerous 
P'ormula? and lables giving the weight of Iron or Steel required in 
Bridges from 300 feet to the limiting Sj^ans ; to which are added similar 
Investigations and Tables relating to Short-span Railway Bridges. Second 
and revised edition. By B. Baker, Assoc. Inst, C.E, Plates^ crowni 8vo, 
cloth, 5J. 

Blementary Theory and Calculation of Iron Bridges 

and Roofs* By August Ritter, Ph.T)., Professor at llie Polytechnic 
School at Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated from the third German edition, 
by H, R, Sankey, Capt. R.E. With 500 illiistraiions^ Svo, cloth, 15^. 


The Eletnentary Principles of Carpentry. By 

Thomas Tredgold. Revised from the original edition, and partly 
re-written, by Joii.n Thomas Hurst. Contained in 517 pages of letter- 
press, and illustrated with 48 plates and 150 wood engravings* Sixth 
edition, reprinted from the third, crown Svo, cloth, 

Section I. On the Equality and Distribution of Forces — Section II. Resistance of 
Timber— Section 111. Construction of Floors — Section TV. Construction of Roofs — Sec- 
tion V. Construction of Doniqi and Cupolas — Section VI. Construction of PartitiouF— 
Section VII. Scaffolds, Staging, and Gantries — Section VHI. Construction of Centres for 
Bridges— Section IX. Coffer-dams, Shoring, and Strutting — Section X. Wooden Bridges 
and Viaducts— Section XI. Joints, Straps, and other Fasleuings— Section XII. Timber. 
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The guilders Clerk : a Guide to the Management 

of a Builder’s Business. iSy Thomas Bales. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, u, 6 ci* 

Our Factories^ Worktops, and Warehouses: their 

SanitSy and Fitc-Resisting Arrangements. By B. H. Thw^te, Assoc, 
Mem. Inst C.E. 183 iaocti en^avingSy crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 

Gold : Its Occurrence and Extraction, embracing the 

Geographical and Geological Distribution and the Mineralogical Cliarac- 
ters of Gold-bearing rocks ; the peculiar features and modes of working 
Shallow Placers, Rivers, and Deep Leads ; Ilydraulicing ; the Reduction 
and Separation of Auriferous Quartz ; the treatment of complex Auriferous 
ores containing other metals ; a Bibliography of the subject and a Glossary 
of Technic^ and Foreign Terms. By Alfred G. Lock, F.R.G.S. IVz/A 
numerous illustrations and mapSy 1250 pp., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
2/. 12s. 6 d, 

Iron Roofs : Examples of Design, Description. Ilh^s- 

iraied ivith 64 Working Drawings of Executed Roofs. By ARTHUR T. 
Walmisley, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. Second edition, revised, imp. 4to, 
half-morocco, 3/. 3^. 

A History of Electric Telegraphy, to the Year 1837. 

Ch’-fiy 'compiled from Original Sources, and hitherto Unpublished Docu- 
*ments, by J.J. Fauik, Mem. Soc. of Tel. Engineers, and of the Inter- 
national Society of Electricians, Paris, Crown 8 yo? cloth, 9^. 

Sponi Information for Colonial Engineers. Edited 

by J. T. Hurst. Demy 8vo, sewed. 

No. I, Ceylon. By Abraham Deane, C.E. 2r. 

Contents : 

Introductory Remarks— Natural rroductions— Architecture and Engineering 
graphy, Trade, and Natural History— Principal Stations — Weights and Measures, etc., 

No. 2. Southern Africa, including the Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Dutch Republics. By Henry Hall, F,R,G.S,, P'.R.C.L With 
Map. 3r. 6^. 

Contents ; 

General Description of South Africa — Physical Geography with reference to Engineering 
Operations — Notes on Labour and Material in Cape Colony— Geological Notes on Rock 
Formation in South Africa — Engineering Instruments for Use in South Africa— Principal 
Public Works in Cape Colony : Railways, Mountain Roads and Pa.sses, Harbour Worlcs, 
Bridges, Gas Works, Irrigation and Water Supply, Li^hthou.sc.s, Drainage and Sanitary 
Engineering, Public Buildings, Mines— Table of Woods in South Africa— Animals used for 
Draught Purposes— Statisiical Notes— Table of Distances— Rates of Carriage, etc. 

No. 3. India. By F. C. Danvers, Assoc. Inst, C.E. With Map. 
Contents : ^ 

Physical Geography of India — Building Materials— Roads— Railways— Bridges— Irriga- 
tion— River Works— Harbours — Lighthouse Buildings— Native Labour— The Principal 
Trees of India— Money— Weights and Measures— Glossary of Indian Terms, etc. 
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A Practical Treatise on Coal Mining. By Gf.ORGE 

G. Andrk, F.G,S., Assoc. Inst C.E.,Mein'Der of the Society of Engineers. 
With 82 litho^aphk plates, 2 vols., royal 410, cloth, 3/. 12s, 

A Practical Treatise on Casting and Foundings 

including descriptions of the modem machinery employed in the art. By 
N. E. Spre^son, Engineer. Third edition,,, with 82 plates drawn to* 
scale, 412 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, i8r. 

The Depreciation of Factories and their Valuation^ 

By Ewing Matheson, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo, cloth, 6 j. 

A Handbook of Electrical Testing. By H. R. Kempe, 

M.S.T.E. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

Gas Works: their Arrangement, Construction, Plant, 

and Machinery. By F. CoLYER, M. Inst. C.E. With li folding plates^ 
8vo, cloth, 2/^s. 

The Clerk of Works: a Vade-Mecum for all engaged 

in the Superintendence of Building Operations. By G, G. Hoskins, 
F.R.I,B«A. Third edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, i.r. 6d, 

American Foundry Practice: Treating of"'lx!?.m. 

Dry Sand, and Qreen Sand Moulding, and containing a. Practical Treatise 
upon the Management of Cupolas, and the Melting of Iron. By T. D- 
\Vest, Practical Iron Moulder and Foundry Foreman. Second edition, 
with nutnerous illustrations., crown 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6d, 

The Maintenance of Mcuadamised Roads. By T. 

CODRINCTON, M.I.C.E, F.G.S., General Superintendent of County Roads 
^ Jor South Wales. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Hydraulic Steam and Hand Poivcr Lifting and 

Pressing Machinery, By Frederick Colyek, M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. M.E. 
With plates, 8vo, cloth, i8x. 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer, 

M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. With folding plates, 8vo, cloth, I2J. 6d, 

Pumps and Pumping Machinery. By F. Colyer. 

Second Part. With 11 large plates, 8vo, cloth, I2J. Ld, 

A Treatise on the Origin, Progress, Prevention, and 

Cure of Dry Rot in Timber; with Remarks on the Means of Preserving 
Wood from Destructia 1 by Sea- Worms, Beetles, Ants, etc. By Thomas 
Allen Britton, late Surveyor to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
etc., etc. With 10 plates, crown Svo, cloth, yj. 6d, 
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The Municipal and Sanitary Engineer's Handbook. 

H, Percy Boulnoii, Mem« Inst. C»E., Borough Engineer, Ports- 
mouth. With numerous illustrations ^ demy 8vo, cloth, I2s, 6d. 

Contents : 

The Apj^intmcnt and Duties of the Town Surveyor—Traffio— Macadamised Roadways-* 
Stwm Rofjitng~Road Metd and Breaking— Pitched Pavements-— Asphalts — WBod Pavements 


Powers— Artizans* and Labourers' Dwellings — Public Conveniences— Scavenging, including 
Street Cleansing— Watering and the Removing of Snow— Planting Street Trees— Deposit of 
Plansr— Dangerous Buildings— Hoardings— Obstructions— Improving Street Lines— Cellar 
Openings — Public Pleasure Grounds— Cemeteries — Mortuaries— Cattle and Ordinary Markets. 
—Public Slaughter-houses, etc.— Giving numerous Forms of Notices, Specifications and 
General Information iii>on the-ic and other subjects of great importance to Municipal Engi- 
neers and others engaged in Sanitary Work. 

Metrical Tables. By G. L. Molesworth, M.I.C.E. 

32mo, cloth, IL 6^. 

Contents. 

General— Linear Measures — Square Measures — Cubic Measures— Measures of Capacity- 
Weights— Combinations— Thermotneters. 

Elements of Construction for Electro-Magnets. By 

Count Th. Du Moncel, Mem. de I’lnstitut de France. Translated from 
the French by C. J, Wiiakton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 41, 6</. 

Practical Edectrical Units Popularly Explained, with 

numerous illustrations and Remarks. By James Swinburne, late of 

t W. Swan and Co., Paris, late of Brush-Swan Electric Light Company, 
.S.A. iSmo, clotli, IS. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Transmis- 

Sion of Power. By J. II. Cooper, Second edition, illustrated^ 8vo, 
cloth, i$s. ^ 

A Pocket-Book of Useful Formulce and Memorawda 

for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. By GuiLFORD L. Molesworth, 
Mem. Inst. C.E., Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for 
State Railways. With numerous illustrations^ 744 pp. Twenty-second 
edition, revised and enlarged, 32mo, roan, 6x. 

Synopsis of Contents; 

Surveying, Levelling, etc.— Strength and Weight of Materials— Earthwork, Brickwork, 
Masonry, Arches, etc. — ^Strut.s, Columns, Beams, and Trussc.s— Flooring, Roofing, and Roof 
Trusses-^irders, Bridges, etc.— Railways and Roads— Hydraulic Formulae— Canals, Servers, 
Waterworks, Docks— Irrigation and Breakwaters — Gas, Ventilation, and Warming — Heat, 
Light, Coloinr, and Sound — Gravity : Centres, Forces, and Powers— Millwork, Teeth of 
Wheels, Shafting, etc.— Workshop Recipes— Sundry Machinery— Animal Power— Steam and 
the Steam Engine— Water-power, Water-wheels, Turbines, etc. — Wind and Windmills— 
Steam Navigation, Ship Building, Tonnage, etc.— Gunnery, Projectiles, etc.- Weights, 
Measures, and Money— Trigonometry, Conic Sections, and Curves— Telegraphy— Mensura^ 
tion— Tables of Areas and Circumference, and Arcs o^^Circles— Logarithms, Square and 
Cube Roots, Powers — Reciprocals, etc. — Useful Numbers— Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus-Algebraic Signs— Telegraphic Construction and Formulae. 
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Hints on A rchitectural Draughtsmanship. By G. W. 

Tuxford Hallatt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, u ' 

Sponi Tables and Memoranda for Engineers ; 

selected and arranged by J. T. Hurst/C.E., Author of * Arcilitectural 
Surveyo'rs' Handbodk,' ‘Hurst’s Tredgold’s Caipentry,’ etc. Ninth 
edition, 64mo, roan, gilt edges, is, ; or in cloth case, is, 6^/. 

This work is printed in a pearl type, and is so small, niea‘;armg only 2 ^ in, hy in, by 
i in. thick, that it may be casHy carried in the waistcoat pocket. 

** It is certainly an extremely rare thing for a reviewer to be called upon to notice a volume 
measuring but ai in. by rf in., yet these dimensions faithfully represent the size of the handy 
little book before us. The voliiine—which contains ii8 printed pages, besides a few blank 
pages for memoranda — is, in fact, a true pocket-book, adapted for being carried in the waist- 
coat pocket, and containing a far greater amount and variety of information than most people 

woula imagine could be compressed into so small a space The little volume has been 

compiled with considerable care and judgment, and we can cordially recommend it to our 
readers as a useful little pocket com^moxiP*^£ttgiHecritig, 

A Practical Treatise on Natural and Artificial 

Confrere, its Varieties and Constructhe Adaptations, By Henry Reid, 
Author of the ‘ Science and Art of the Manufacture of Portland Cement.’ 
New Edition, with 59 woodcuts and ^ plates^ 8vo, cloth, 15.?, 

Notes on Concrete and Works in Concrete; especially 

written to assist those engaged upon Public Works. By John Newman, 
Assoc, Mem. Inst. C.E., crown 8vo, cloth, 4/. ()d. ^ 

* 

Electricity as a., Motive Power. By Count Th. Du' 

Moncel, Membre de Tlnstitut de France, and Frank Gerald y, Inge- 
nieur des Ponts et Chaiissees. Translated and Edited, with Additions, by 
C. J. Wharton, Assoc. Soc. Tel. Eng. and Elec. With 113 engravings 
and diagrams^ crown 8 yo, cloth, yr. 6t/. 

Treatise on Valve-Gears, with special consideration 

of the Link-Motions of Locomotive Engines, By Dr, Gilstav Zeuner, 

^ Professor of Applied Mechanics at fhe Confederated Polytechnikum of 
Zurich. Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Professor J. F. 
Klein, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. I/lustratcdy 8vo, cloth, t2s, 6d, 

The French- Polisher's Manual. By a French- 

Polisher; containing Timber Staining, Washing, Matching, Improving, 
Painting, Imitations, Directions for Staining, Sizing, Embodying, 
Smoothing, Spirit Varnishing, French-Polishing, Directions for Re- 
polishing. Third edition, royal 32mo, sewed, 6</. 

Hops, their Cultivation, Commerce, and Uses in 

various Countries, By P. L. Simmon DS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4^. 6^. 

The Principles of Graphic Statics, By George 

Sydenham Clarke, cfapt. Royal Engineers. With 112 illustrations, 
4to, cloth, 1 2s. 6d, 
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Dynamo-Electric Machinery : A Manual for Students 

of Electro-technics. By Silvan us P. Thompson, B. A., D.Sc., Professor 
of Experimental Physics in University College, Bristol, etc., etc, Third 
edition, illustrated^ 8vo, cl(^h, t 6 s. 

Practical Geometry^ Perspective, and Engineering 

Drawhtgi a Course* of Descriptive Geometry adaptgd to the Require- 
ments of the Engineering Draughtsman, including the determination of 
cast shadows and Isometric Projection, each chapter being followed by 
numerous, examples ; to which are added rules for Shading, Shade-lining, 
etc., together with practicnl instructions as to tlie Lining, Colouring, 
Printing, and general treatment of Engineering Drawings, with a chapter 
on drawing Instruments. By George S. Clarke, Capt. R.E. Second 
edition, with 2I plates, 2 vols., cloth, loj. 6^/. 

The Elements of Graphic Statics. By Professor 

Karl Von Ott, translated from the German by G. S. Clarke, Capt. 
R.E., Instructor in Meclianical Drawing, Royal Indian Engineering 
College. With 93 illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 51’. 

A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture and Distri- 

bution of Coal Gas, By William Richards. Demy 4to, with numerous 
wood vigravings and 29 plates, cloth, 2 % 5 , 

• Synopsis of Contents ; 

lutroductton-— History of Gas Lighting— Chemistry of Ga^ Manufacture, by Lewis 
Thompson, Esq., M.R.C.S.— Coal, with Analyses, by J. Paterson, Lewis Thompson, and 
G. R. Hislop, Esqrs.— Retorts, Iron and Clay— Retort Setring— Hydraulic Main — Con- 
densers — Exhausters — Washers and Scrubbers — Purifiers — Purification — History of Gas 
Holder — Tanks, Brick and Stone, Composite, Concrete, Cast-iron, Compound Annular 
Wrought-iron — Specifications — Gas 11 oldcrs — Station M etcr — Governor — Distribution- 
Mains — Gas Mathematics, or Formula; for the Distribution of Gas, by Lewis Thompson, K.sq.— 
Services-- Consumers’ Meters— Regulators-— Burners — Fittings— IMiotometer — Carburization 
of Gas — Air Gas and Water Gas— Composition of Coal Gas, by Lewis Thompson, Esq.— 
Analyses of Gas — Influence of Atmospheric Pressure and Temperature on Gas — R%idual 
Products— Appendix— Description of Retort Settings, Buildings, etc., etc. ^ 

The New Formula for Mean Velocity of Discharge 

of Rivers and Canals. By W. R. K utter. Translated from articles iti 
the ‘ C-ultur-Ingenieur,’ by Lewis D'A. Jackson, As;>oc. Inst. C.E. 
8 vo, cloth, I2j. (id. 

The Practical Millwright and Engineers Ready 

Reckoner; or Tables for finding the diameter and power of cog-wheels, 
diameter, ’"eight, and power of shafts, diameter and strength of bolts, etc. 
By Thomas Dlxon. P'ourth edition, i 2 mo, cloth, jj. 

Tin’. Describing the Chief Methods of Mining, 

Dressing and Smelting it abroad ; with Note»upon Arsenic, Bismuth and 
Wolfram, By Arthur G. Ciiarleton, Mem. American Inst, of 
Mining Engineers, With plates, 8vo, cloth, I2s. 6a\ 

B 3 
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Perspective, Explained and Ilhistrated, By C. S. 

Clarke, Capt. R.E. With i/iustrations, 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6^. 

Practical Hydraulics ; a Serie^'of Rules and ?'ables 

for the use of Engineers, etc., etc. By Thomas Box, Fifth edition, 
numerous flate^s^ post Svo, cloth, ^s. ^ 

The Essential Elements of Practical Mechanics; 

based on the Priucipk of Worky designed for Engineering Students. By 
Oliver Bvrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College for Civil 
Engineers. Third edition, 'ivitJi 148 ivood engravin^Sy post Svo, cloth, 
7 ^. 6 </. 

Contents : 

CijAit, I. How Work is Measured by a Unit, both with aud without reference to a Unit 
of Time — Chap. 2, The Work of Living Agents, the Influence of Friction, and iulJoduces 
one of the most beatUiful l.aws of Motion— Chap. i. The principles expounded in the first and 
bccond chapters arc applied to the Motion of Bodies— Ch.ap. 4. The Transmisiiion of Work by 
simple Machines— Chap. 5. Useful Propositions and Rules. 

Breweries and Mailings : their Arrangement, Con- 

struction, Machinery, and Plant. By G. SCAMKLI., F.R.T.B.A, Second 
edition, revised, enlarged, and partly rewritten. By F. Colyek,,M.I.C.K., 
M.I.M.E. With 20 platesy Svo, cloth, iSx. * ‘ < 

A Practical Preatise on the Construction of Hori- 

zonial and Vertical Waterwheels^ specially designed for the use of opera- 
tive mechanics. By William Cullen, Millwright and Engineer. With 
U plates. Second edition, revised and enlarged, small 4(0, cloth, I2 j. 6f/. 

. i Practical Treatise on Mill-gearing, Wheels, Shafts, 

i'yiigf^crs, etc, ; for the use of Engineers, By Thomas Box. Third 
^ edition, 7i>ith ii plates. Crown Svo, cloth, yj. 6d, 

Mining Machinery: a Descriptive Treatise on the 

Macliinery, Tools, and other Appliances used in Mining. By G. G. 
AndR]^, F.G.S., Assoc. Inst, C.E., Mem. of the Society of Engineers, 
Royal 4to, uniform with the Author’s 'Jreati.se on Coal Mining, con- 
taining 182 platesy accurately drawn to scale, wdth descriptive text, in 
2 vols., cloth, 3/. 12s, 

Contents ; 

Machinery for rro*:pccting:, Excavating, Hauling, and HoLting— Ventilation— Pumping- 
Treatment of Mineral Products, including Gold and Silver, Copper, Tin, and Lead, Iron 
Coal, Sulphur, China Clay, Brick Earth, etc. 

Talks for Setting tut Curves for Railways, Canals, 

Poads, etc,y varying from a radius of five chains to three miles. By A, 
Kennedy and R. W. PIackwood. Illustratedy 32mo, cloth, zs, 6d, 
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The Scmice and Art of the Mmufacture of Portland 

C^nmt^ with observations on some of its constructive applications. With 
66 illustrations. By IIenry Reid, CE., Author of ‘A Practical 
Treatise on Concrete,’ etc., etc. 8vo, cloth, i8j. 

The Dra^ightsman’ s Handbook of Plan and Map 

Drawing; including instructions for the preparation of Engineering, 
Architectural, and Mechanical Drawings. With nufnerous illustyations 
in the iext^ and 33 plates (15 printed in colours). By G. G. Andke, 
F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E, 4to, cloth, 9^. 

Contents : 

The Drawing Ofiice and its Furnishings— Geometrical ProbleiTiS— Lines, Dots, and their 
Combinations— Colours, Shading, Lettering, Lordering, and North Points— Scales— Plotting 
—Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Plans — Map Drawing — Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing— Copying and Reducing Trigonometrical Forraulic, etc., etc. 

The Boiler-maker s and Iron Ship-builder s Companion, 

comprising a series of original and carefully calculated tables, of the 
utmost utility to persons interested in the iron trades. By James F'dden, 
author of * Mechanical Tables,’ etc. Second edition revised, ivith illusfra- 
tionSf crown 8vo, cloth, 51. 

Rock Blasting', a Practical Treatise on the means 

• employed in Blasting Rocks for Industrial Purposes. By G. G, Andre, 
F.G.S., As-sbe. Inst. C.E. With 56 illustrations awU 12 plates^ Svo, cloth, 

I or. 6</. 

Painting and Painters' Manual', a Book of Facts 

for Painters and those who Use or Deal in Paint Mateiials. By C. L. 
CoNDIT and J. Sciieller. Illustrated^ Svo, cloth, loj*. (>d, 

A Treatise on Ropemaking as practised in public^and 

prwaie Hope^yards, with a Descrijrtion of the Manufacture, Rules, Tat>lc.; 
of Weights, etc., adapted to the Trade, Slii}>piiig, Mining, Railways, 
Builders, etc. By R, Chapman, formerly foreman to Messrs. Huddart 
and Co,, Limehouse, and late Master Ropernaker to II.M. Dockyard, 
Deptford. Second edition, 121110, cloth, 3J. 

Laxton's Builders' and Contractors' Tables ; for the 

use of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Builders, Land Agents, and 
others. Bricklayer, containing 22 tables, witli neatly 30,000 calculations. 
4to, cloth, 5^. 

Laxton’s Builders' and Contractors' Tables. Ex- 

caTator, Earth, Land, Water, and Gas, containing 53 tables, m ith nearly 
24,000 calculations. 4to, cloth, 5^. 
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Sanitary Engineering: a Guide to the Construction 

of Works of Sewerage and House Drainage, with Tables for fa&litating 
the calculations of the Engineen By Baldwin Latham, C.E., M. Inst. 
C.E,, F.G.S., Past- President of the Society of Engineers. Second 

edition, with numerous plaks and wooden is ^ 8vo, cloth, i/. 

t I- 

Screw Cutting Tables for Engineer^ and Machinists, 

giving the values of the different trains of Wheels required to produce 
Screws of any pitch, calculated by Lord Lindsay, M.P., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
etc. Cloth, oblong, 2S. 

Screw Cutting Tables, for the use of Mechanical 

Engineers, showing the ]‘)roper arrangement of AVheels for cutting the 
Threads of Screws of any required pitch, with a Table for making the 
Universal Gas-pipe Threads and Taps. By W. A. Martin, Engineer. 
Second edition, oblong, cloth, xl, or sewed, 6ff, 

A Treatise on a Practical Method of Designing Slide- 

V'alve Gears by Simple Geometrical Construction^ based upon the principles 
enunciated in Euclid’s Elements, and comprising the various forms of 
Plain Slide-Valve and Expansion Gearing ; together with Stephenson’s, 
Gooch’s, and Allan’s Link-Motions, as applied either to reversing or to 
variable expansion combinations. By Kdward J. Cowling 
Memb. Inst. Me'dianical Engineers. Crown 8yo, cloth, ,6j. 

Cleaning and Sconring: a Manual for Dyers, Laun- 

dresses, and for Domestic Use. By S. Christopher. i8mo, sewed, 6d, 

A Glossary of Terms used in Coal Mining. By 

^William Stukicley Gresley, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., Member 
of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers. Illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts and diafratns, crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 

A Pocket-Book for Boiler Makers and Steam- Users, 

comprising a variety of useful information for Employer and W’^orkman, 
Government Inspectors, Board of Trade Surveyors, Pmgineers in charge 
of Works and Slips, Foremen of Manufactories, and the general Steam- 
using Public. By Maurice John Sexton. Second edition, royal 
32 mo, roan, gilt edges, 5r. 

Electrolysis: a Practical Treatise on Nickeling, 

Coppering, Gilding, Silvering, the Refining of Metals, and the treatment 
of Ores by means of EV^ctricity. By Hippolyte Fontaine, translated 
from the French by J. A. Berlv, C.E., Assoc. S.T.E. With engravings. 
8vo, cloth, Qr. 
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Barlows Tables of Sgtcares, Qubes, Square Roots, 

Cuke Roots y Reciprocals of all Integer Numbers up to 10,000. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6^. • 

A Practical Treatise on the Steam Engine, con- 

taininjj Plans and Arrangements of Details for Fixed Steaffn Engines, 
with Essays on the Principles involved in Design and Construction. By 
Arthur Rigg, Engfneer, Meml^er of the Society of^ Engineers and of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Demy 410, copiously illnslrated 
with woodcuts and 96 plates^ in one Volume, half-bound morocco, 2/. 2 s , ; 
or cheaper edition, cloth, 25X. 

This work Is not, in any sense, an elementary treatise, or history of the steam engine, hut 
is intended to describe examples of Fixed Steam Engines without entering into the wide 
domain of locomotive or marine practice. To this end illustrations will be given of the most 
recent arrangements of Horizontal, Vertical, Hearn, Pumping, Winding, Portable, Semi- 
portable, Corliss, Allen, Compound, and other similar Engines, by the most eminent Firms in 
Great llriuin and America. The laws relating to the action and precautions to be observed 
in the construction of the various details, such as Cylinders, Pistons, IHston-rods, Connecting- 
rods, Cross-heads, Motion-blocks, Eccentrics, Simple, Expansion, Balanced, and KquiUbrium 
Slide-valves, and Valve-gearing will be niinutely dealt with. In this connection will be found 
articles upon the Velocity of Reciprocating Parts and the Mode of Applying the Indicator, 
Heat and Expansion of Steam Governors, and the like. It i.s the writer’s desire to draw 
illustrations from every possible sottree, and give only those rule.s that present practice deems 
correct. 

A Practical Tiraiise on the Science of Land and 

^ Engineering Suntey'ing^ Levelling^ Estimating Quantities^ etc,, with a 
general description of the several Instruments re^fiired for Surveying, 
Levelling, Plotting, etc. By H. S. Merrett. Fourth edition, revised 
by G. W. UsiLL, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 41 plates^ with illustrations 
and tables, royal 8vo, cloth, I 2 x. 6</. 

PRiNCirAL Contents ; 

Part t. Introduction and the Principles of Geometry, Part 2. Lan<l Surveying; com- 

? rising General Observation.s— The Chain — Offsets Surveying by the Chain only — Surveying 
filly Ground — 'Jo Survey an Estate or Parish by the Chain only — Surveying \^h the 
Theodolite — Mining and Town Surveying — Railroad Surveying — Mapping— Disision and 
Laying out of Land— Observations on Enclosures — Plane Trigonometry. Part 3. Levelling- 
Simple and Compound Levelling — ^'Fhc Level Book — Parliamentary Plan and Section — 
Levelling with a Theodolite — Gr.idients — ^V^'^ooden Curves— To Lay out a Railway Curve- 
Setting out Widths. Part 4. Calculating Quantities generally for Estimates — Cuttings and 
Embankments — Tunnels— Brickwork — Ironwork — ^rimber Measuring. Part 5. Description 
and Use of Instruments in Surveying and Plotting— -The Improved Dumpy Level— Troughton’s 
Level — The Prismatic Compass — Proportional Compass— Box Sextant — Vernier — Panta- 
graph — MerretPs Improved Quadrant— Improved Computation Scale— The Diagonal Scale- 
Straight Edge and Sector, Part 6. Logarithms of Numbers — Logarithmic Sines and 
Co-Sines, Tangents and Co-Tangents— Natural Sines and Co-Sines— Tables for Earthwork, 
for Setting out Curves, and for various Calculations, etc., etc., etc. 

Health and Comfort in House Building, or Ventila- 

Hon loith Warm Air by Self Acting Suction Power, with 'Review of the 
mode of Calculating the Draught in Hot-Air Flues, and with some actual 
Experiments. By J. Drysdale, M.D., and J. W. Hayward, M.D, 
Second edition, with Supplement, with plates^ demy 8vo, cloth, yj. 
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CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Ths Assayers Manual: an Abridged Treatise on 

the Docimastic Examination of Ores and Furnace and other tArtificial 
Products. By Bruno Kerl. Translated by \V. T. Brannt. With 65 
illustratiojis, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Electricity: its Theory, Sources, and Applications. 

By J. T. Sprague, M.S.T.E. Second edition, revised and enlarged, xviik 
numerous ilUstrationSy crown 8vo, cloth, I 5 >r, 


The Practice of Hand Turning in Wood, Ivory, Shell, 

etc.y witli Instructions for Turning such Work in Metal as may be required 
in the Practice of Turning in Wood, Ivory, etc. ; also an Appendix on 
Ornamental Turning. (A book for beginners.) By Francis Campin. 
Tliird edition, with wood eng^ratungs^ crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

Contents : 

On Lathes'— Turning Tools— Turning Wood— Drilling — Screw Cutting — Miscellaneous 
Apparatus and IVocesses— Turning Particular Forms— Staining — Polishing — Spinning Metals 
—Materials— Ornamental Turning, etc. 

Treatise on Watchwork, Past and Present. By the 

Rev, II. L. Nelthropp, M.A., F.S.A. With 32 illustrations^ crown 
8 VO, cloth, 6^. 6^4 

C0NTENT.S : 

DefiuitLon.s of Words and Terms used in Watchwork — Tools — Time— Historical Sum- 
mary— On Calculations of the Numbers for Wheels and i’inions; their Proportional Sizes, 
Trams, etc.— Of Dial Wheels, or Motion VV^’ork — Length of Time of Going without Winding 
up — The Verge— The Horizontal— The Duplex— The Lever — The Chronometer — Repeating 
Watches— Keyless Watche.s — The Pendulum, or Spiral Spring — Compensation — Jewelling of 
Pivot Holes— Clerlrt»nweII — Fallacies of the Trade — Incapacity of Workmen— How to Choose 
and Use a Watch, etc. 

Algebra Self-Taught. By W. P. Higgs, M.A., 

D.Sc., LL.D., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of * A Handbook of the Differ- 
ential Calculus,^ etc. Second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2j. 61/. 

Contents : 

Symbols and the Signs of Operation— The Equation and the Unknown Quantity- 
Positive and Negative Quantities— Multiplication — Involution — Exponents -Negative Expo- 
nents — Roots, and the Use of Exponents as Logarithms — Logarithnus — Tables of Logarithm.s 
and Pro|>ortionafe Parts — Transformation of System of Logarithms — Common Uses of 
Common Logarithms — Compound Multiplication and the Binomial Theorem— Division, 
Fractions, and Ratio— Continued Proportion— The Series and the Summation of the Series- 
Limit of Series — Square and Cube Roots— Equations — List of Formulae, etc. 

Sponi Dictionary of Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, 

Military^ and Naval; with technical terms in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish, 3100 pp., and nearly $000 engravinqSf in super-royal 8vo, 
in 8 divisions, 5/. 8 j. 'Complete in 3 vols., cloth, 5/. 5^. Bound in a 
superior manner, half-morocco, top edge gilt, 3 voh., 64 I 2 s, 
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Notes^m Mechanical En^ineerihg. Compiled prin- 

cipally for the use of the SRidents attending the Classes on this subject at 
the City of London College. By Henry Adams, Mem. Inst. M.K., 
Mem. Inst. C.E., Mem. Soc.^f Engineers. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2f. 6 d. 

0 

Canoe and Boat Building: a complete Manual for 

Amateurs, containing ^plain and comprehensive directions for the con- 
struction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats, and Hunting Craft. 
By W. P. Stei'IIENS. tVuh numerous illustrations and 24 plates oj 
iVorking Drawings. Crown Svo, cloth, 7 j, 6f/. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Electricians^ 

Philadclpkict^ October 8th to r3th, 1884. iSnio, cloth, 3^. 


Dynamo - Electricity, its Generation, Application, 

Transinihsion, Storage, and Measurement. By U. 13 . PRICSCOTT. With 
545 illustrations, 8v(», cloth, l/. u. 

Domestic Electricity for Amateurs. Translated from 

the French of K, IIosittalier, Editor of ‘‘ L’Electricien/' by C. J. 
•WiiAKTON, Assoc. Soc. Tel. Eng. Numerous ilhistrations. Demy Svo, 
cloth, 9r. * ^ 

Contents : 

I. Production of the Electric Current— 2. Electric BelU— 3. Automatic Alarms— 4. Boincstic 
Telephones— 5. Electric Clocks— 6. Electric Lighter^— 7. Domestic Electric Lighting — 
8. J)oincstic Application of the Electric Light— 9. Electric Motor..- 10. Electrical Locomt^- 
lion — ir. Klectrotyping, Plating, ami Gilding— 12. Electric Recreations— 13. Various appli- 
cations— Workshop of the Electrician. 


Wrinkles in Electric Lighting. By V inchnt SxKriftiN. 

With illustraiioHS, iSino, cloth, 2r. 6t/. • 

Contexts : 

I. The Electric Current and its production by Chemical mc.iiis— 2, Production of J^Ieclrlc 
Currents by Mechanical means— 3. Dynamo- Electric Machines— 4. Electric Lamps— 
5. Lead— 6. Ship Lighting, 


The Practical Flax Spinner ; being a Description of 

the Growth, Manipulation, and Spinning of Plax and Tow. By Leslie 
C. Marshall, of Belfast. With illustraiious, Svo, cloth, 15J. 


Foundations and Foundation Walls for all classes of 

Buildings^ Pile Driving, Building Stones %nd Bricks, Pier and Wall 
constniclion, Mortars, Limes, Cements, Concretes, Stuccos, &c. 64 illus^ 
irations. By G, T, Powell and V. Bauman. Svo, cloth, xor, 6 d, 
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Manual for Gas Engineering Students. By Lee. 

l8mo, doth i.f. ^ ' 

Hydraulic Machinery^ Past and Present. A Lecture 

(Idiveivfd to the London and Suburban Railway Officials’ Association, 
By II. Adams, Mem, Inst. C.E. I ' oldiu " plate, 8vo, sewed, ij, 
r 

Twenty Years with the Indicator. By Thomas Puaa", 

Jun., C.E., M.E., Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
2 vols., royal 8vo, doth, I2s. Sd. 

Annual Statistical Report of the Secretary to the 

Members of the Iron and Steel Association on the Home and Foreign Iron 
and Steel Industries in 1884. Issued March 1885. 8vo, sewed, 5^, 

Bad Drains, and How to Test than', with Notes on 

the Ventilation of Sewers, Drains, and Sanitaiy Fittings, and the Origin 
and Transmission of Zymotic Disease. By R. Harris Ri'.kybs. Crown 
8vo, doth, 3J. (sd. 

Well Sinking. I'he modern practice of Siiikkig 

and Boring ^Vd!;;, with geological considerations and examples of Wells. 
By Ernest Srox, Assoc. Mcin. Inst. C.E., Mcin. Soc. Fug., and of the 
Franklin Inst., etc. Second edition, I'cviscd and enlarged. Crown 8vu, 
doth, I0.r. ()d. 


Pneumatic Transmission of Messages and Parcels 

between Paris and London, via Calais and Dover, By J, B. Beri.iek, 
C.E. Small folio, sewed, 6^4 

List of Tests {Reagents), arranged in alphabetical 

order, according to the names of the originators. Designed especially 
for the convenient reference of Chemists, riianiiacisls, and Scientists, 
By Hans M. Wilder. Crown 8vo, doth, 4^. 6d, 

Ten Years' Experience in Works of Intermittent 

Deramward Filtration, By J. Bailey Denton, Mem. Inst. C.E. 
Second edition, with additions. Royal 8vo, sewed, 41. 

A Treatise on the Maimfacture of Soap and Candles, 

Lubricants and Ctyceur-, By W, Lant Carpenter, B.A., B.Sc. (late 
of Messrs. C. Thomas and Brothers, Bristol). With illustrations, Crown 
8vo, cloth, xor. (id. 
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The Stability of Ships explained simply, and calculated 

by a^neio Graphic method^ By J. C. SPENCE, M.I.N.A. 410, sewed, 


Steam Makings or Boihr Practice. By Charles A. 

Smith, C.E. 8vo, cloth, lox. ki. * 

• Contents: • 

1, The Nature of Heat and the Properties of Steam — a. Combustion.*-*^. Externally Fired 
Stationary Boilers— *4.. Internally Fired Stationary Boilers — 5. Internally Fired Portable 
Locomotive and Marine Boilers — 6. Design, Construction, and Strength of Boilers— 7, Pro- 
portions of Healing Surface, Economic Evaporation, Explosions— 8. Miscellaneous Boilers, 
Choice of Boiler Fittings and Appurtenances. 


The Firemans Gtiide ; a Handbook on the Care of 

Boilers, By Teknoi.og, ftireningen T. L Stockholm. Translated from 
the third edition, and revised by Karl P. Dahlstrom, M.E. Second 
edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 

A Treatise on Modern Steam Engines and Boilers, 

including Land Locomotive, and ^larine Engines and Boilers, for the 
use of Students. By Frederick Colyer, M. Inst. C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. 
With 36 plaUs. 4to, cloth, 25X. 

^ Contents : 

1 , Introduction— ^2. Original Engines — 3. Boilers— 4. _High-Pnl^ure Beam Engvnes^S. 
Corni‘'h Beam Engines — 6. Horizontal Engines — 7. Oscillating Kngines-~8. Vertical High- 
Pres'.tire Engines — 9. Special Engines— 10. Portable Engines— ii. Locomotive Engines— 
13 . Marine Engines. 

Steam Engine Management; a Treatise on the 

Working and Management of Steam Boilers, By F. CoLVER, M. Inst. 
C.E., Mem. Inst. M.E. i8mo, cloth, 2x. ^ 

♦ 

Land Surveying on the Meridian and Perpendicular 

System. By William Penman, C.E. 8vo, cloth, 8x. (>d. 


The Topographer, his Instruments and Methods, 

desi^med for the use of Students, Amateur Photographers, Surveyors, 
Engineers, and all persons interested in the location and construction of 
works based upon Topography. Illustrated with numerous plates, maps, 
and engravings. By Lewis M. Haupt, A.M. 8vo, cloth, 


A Text-Book of Tanning, embracing the Preparation 

of all kinds of Leather. By Harry R. Proctor, PkC.S., of Low Lights 
Tanneries. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, xoj. 



in supor-royal 8vo, i»68 Jp., mih 2400 Ulusimiimt^ in 3 Divisions, cloth, price 132* < 
each ; or i vol., cbth, 2/. ; or half-morocco, 2/, 


A SUPPLEMENT 

SPONS' DICTIONARY OF ENGINEERING. 

Edited by ERNEST SPON, Memb. Soc. Engineers, 

Abacus, Counters, Speed Coal Mining. I Lighthouses, Buoys, and 

Indicators, and Slide Coal Cutting Machines, 1 Beacons. 

Rule. I Coke Ovens. Copper. Machine Tools. 

Agricultural Implemeiils ' Docks. Drainage. Materials of Construc- 

and Machinery. i Dredging Machinery. tion. 

Air Compressors. Dynamo - Electric and Meters. 

Animal Charcoal Ma*’ Magneto-Electric Ma- Ores, Machinery and 
chineiy. < chines. Processes employed to 

Antimony. . Dynamometers. Dress. 

Axles and Axle-boxes, j Electrical Engineering, Piers. 

Barn Machinery. ! Telegraphy, Electric Pile Driving. 

Belts and Belting. ! Lighting and its prac- j Pneumatic Transmis- 

Blasting. Boilers. 1 tical details, Telephones sion. 

Brakes. ; Engines, Varieties of. Pumps. 

Brick Machinery, \ Explosives. Fans. Pyrometers. 

Bridges. Founding, Moulding and Road Locomotives, 

Cages for Mines. the practical work of j Rock Drills, 

Calculus, Differential and the Foundry. Rolling Stock, 

Ir-tegral. ; Gas, Manufacture of. Sanitary Engineering, 

Canals. i Hammers, Steam and j Shafting, 

Carpentry. | other Power. | Steel. 

Cast Iron. Heat. Horse Power. | Steam Navvy. 

Cement, Concrete, j Hydraulics. Stone Machinery. 

Limes, and Mortar. | Hydro-geology, Tramways. 

Chimney Shafts. Indicators. Iron. Well Sinking. 

Coal Cleansing and Lifts, Hoists, and Eleva- 
Washing. i tors. 

London: E. -fc F. N. SPON, 126, Strand. 

New York : 12, Cortlaadt Street. 



NOW COMPLETE. 

PVfii nmriy 1500 iliusirations, in super-royal 8vo, in 5 Divisions, cloth 
Divisions 1 to 4, 13^. 6ci. each ; Division 5, l^s» 6d. ; or 2 vols., cloth, jCs los, 

SPONS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF THE 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS, MAT^UFACTURES. AND COMjyiERGlAL 
. PRODUCTS. 

Edited by C. G. WARNFORD LOCK, F.L.S. 

more important of the subjects treated of, are the 


Among the 
following 
Acids, 207 pp. 220 figs. I 
Alcohol, 23 pp. 16 figs. 
Alcoholic Liquors, 13 pp. ' 
Alkalies, 89 pp. 78 figs. 
Alloys. Alum. 

Asphalt Assaying. 

Beverages, 89 pp. 29 figs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching Powder, 1 5 pp. 
Bleaching, 5 1 pp. 48 figs. 
Candles, 18 pp. 9 figs. 
Carbon Bisulphide. 
Ci^lluloid, 9 pp. 

Cements. Clay. 
Coal-tar Products, 44 pp. 

14 figs. 

Cocoa, 8 pp. 

Coffee, 32 pp. 13 figs. 
Cork, 8 pp. 17 figs. 
Cotton Manufactures, >62 
pp. 57 figs. 

I>rugs, 38 pp. 

Dyeing and Calico 
Printing, 28 pp. 9 figs. 
Dyestuffs, 16 pp. 
Electro-Metallurg)^ 1 3 

pp. 

Explosives, 22 pp. 33 figs. 
Feathers. 

Fibrous Substances, 92 
pp. 79 figs. 

Floor-cloth, t6 pp. 21 
figs. 

Food Preservation, 8 pp. 
Fruit, 8 pp. 


Fur, 5 pp. 

Gas, Coal, 8 pp. 

Gems. 

Glass, 45 pp. 77 figs, 
Graphite, 7 pp. 

Hair, 7 pp. 

Hair Manufactures. 

Hats, 26 pp. 26 figs. 
Honey. Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice, lo pp. 14 figs. 
Indiarubber Manufac- 
tures, 23 pp. 17 figs. 
Ink, 1 7 pp. 

Ivory, 

Jute Manufactures, 11 
pp., u figs. 

Knitted Fabrics — 
Hosiery, 15 pp. 13 figs. 
Lace, 13 pp. 9 figs. 
I^eather, 28 pp. 31 figs. 
Linen Manufactures, 16 
pp.fifigs. 

Manures, 21 pp. 30 tigs. 
Matches, 17 pp, 38 figs. 
Mordants, 13 pp. 
Narcotics, 47 pp. 

Nuts, 10 pp. 

Oils and Fatty Sub- 
stances, 125 pp* 

Paint. 

Paper, 26 pp. 23 figs. 
Paraffin, 8 pp. 6 figs. 
Pearl and Coral, 8 pp. 
Perfumes, 10 pp. 


Photography, 13 pp. 20 

' figs. 

j Pigments, 9 pp. 6 figs. 

I Pottery, 46 pp. 57 figs, 

; Printing and Engraving, 
i 26 pp. 8 figs. 

1 Rags. 

I Resinous and Gummy 
i Substances, 75 PP* 

; figs. 

' Rope, Tfipp. 17 figs, 
i Salt, 31 pp. 23 figs, 
j Silk, 8 pp. 

Silk Manufactures, 9 pp. 
^ix figs. 

Skins, 5 pp. 

Small Wares, 4 pp. 

Soap and Glycerine, 39 
pp. 45 figs. 

Spices, 16 pp. 

Sponge, 5 pp. 

Starch, 9 pp. XO fes. 
Sugar, 155 pp. 134 
figs. 

Sulphur. 

Tannin, 18 pp. 

Tea, X2 pp. 

Timber, X3 pp. 

Varnish, 15 pp. 

Vinegar, 5 pp. 

Wax, 5 pp. 

Wool, 2 pp. 

Woollen Manufactures, 
58 pp. 39 figs. 
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WORKSHOP RFXEIPTS, 

FIRST SERIES. 


By 


Bookbinding. 

Bronzes and Bronzing. 

Candles. 

Cement. 

Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Hipping Acids. 

Drawing Office Details. 

Drying Oils. 

Dynamite. 

Electro - Metallurgy — 
(Cleaning, Dipping, 
Scratch-brushing, Bat- 
teries, Baths, and 
Deposits of every 
description). 

Enamels. \ 

Engraving on Wood, 
Copper, Gold, Silver, 
Steel, and Stone. 

Etching and Aqua Tint. 

Firework Making — 
(Rockets, Stars, Rains, 
Gerbes, Jets, Tour- 
billdns, Candles, Fires, 
lixnces, Lights, Wheels, 
Fire-balloons, and 
minor Fireworks). 

Fluxes. 

Foundry Mixtures. 


ERNEST ’S 


Synopsis of CoNTENTSt 

Freezing. 

P'ulminates. 

Furniture Creams, Oils, 
Polishes, Lacquers, 
and Pastes. 

Gilding. 

Glass Cutting, Cleaning, 
Frosting, Drilling, 
Darkening, Bending, 
Staining, and Paint- 
ing. 

Glass Making. 

Glues. 

Gold. 

Graining. 

Gums. 

Gun Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn Working. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans, Japanning, and 
kindred processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble Working. 

Matches. 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycerine. 

Oils. 


0 


Paper. 

Paper Hanging. 

Painting in Oils, in Water 
Colours, as well as 
Fresco, House, Trans- 
jiareucy. Sign, and 
Carriage Painting. 
Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

! Pottery — (Clays, Bodies, 

! Glazes, Colours, Oils, 

! Stains, Fluxes, Ena- 

; mels, and Lustres). 
Scouring. 

Silvering, ^ 

j Soap. 

Solders, 

: Tanning. 

I Taxidenny. 

Tempering Metals. 

! Treating Horn, Molher- 
o’-Pearl, and like sub- 
stances. 

' Varnishes, Manufacture 
; and Use of. 

• Veneering. 

; Wasliing. 

! Waterproofing. 

I Welding. 


Besides Receipts relating to the lesser Technological matters and processes, 
such as the manufacture and use of Stencil Plates, Blacking, Crayons, Paste, 
Putty, Wax, Size, Alloys, Catgut, Tunbridge Ware, Picture Frame and 
Architectural Mouldings, Compos, Cameos, and others too numerous to 
mention. 


London : E. & F. JST. SPON, 1S5, Strand. 
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WORKSHOP RECEIPTS, 

SECOND SERIES. 

* By ROBERT HALDANE. 

m 

Synopsis of Contents. • 


Acidimetry and Alkali- 
metiy. 

Albumen. 

Alcohol. 

Alkaloids. 

Baking-powders. 

Bitters. 

Bleaching. 

Boiler Incrustations. 
Cements and Lutes. 
Cleansing. 
Confectionery. 

Copying. 


Disinfectants. 

Dyeing, Staining, and 
Colouring. 

Essences. 

Extracts. 

Fireproofing. 

Gelatine, Glue, and Size. 
Glycerine. , 

Gut. j 

Hydrogen peroxide. ! 

Ink. i 


Isinglass. 

Ivory substitutes. 
Leather. 

Luminous bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 
Perchloric acid. 
Potassium oxalate. 
Preserving. 


I Iodine. 

■ Iodoform. 


Pigments, Paint, and Painting : embracing the preparation of 
jP9^menfSf including alumina lakes, blacks (animal, bone, Frankfort, ivory, 
lamp, sight, sool), blues (antimony, Antwerp, cobalt^creruleum, Egyptian, 
manganate, Paris, I’eligot, Prussian, smalt, ultramarine), browns (bistre, 
binau, sepia, sienna, umber, Vandyke), greens (baryta, Brighton, Brunswick, 
chrome, cobalt, Douglas, emerald, manganese, mitis, mountain, Prussian, 
sap, Scheele’s, Scliweinfurth, titanium, verdigris, zinc), reds (Brazilwood lake, 
carminated lake, carmine, Cassius purple, cobalt pink, cochineal lake, colco- 
thar, Indian red, madder lake, red chalk, red lead, vermilion), whites (alum, 
baryta, Chinese, lead sulphate, white lead — by American, Dutcli, French, 
German, Kremnitz, and Pattinson processes, precautions in makinj, and 
composition of commercial samples — whiting, Wilkinson’s white, zinc wh#te), 
yellows (chrome, gamboge, Naples, orpiment, realgar, yelloiv lakes ) ; Faint 
(vehicles, testing oils, driers, grinding, storing, applying, priming, drying, 
hlling, coats, brushes, surface, water- colours, removing smell, discoloration ; 
miscellaneous paints — cement paint for carlon-pierre, copper paint, gold paint, 
iron paint, lime paints, silicated paints, steatite paint, transparent paints, 
tungsten paints, window paint, zinc paints) ; Painting (general instructions, 
proportions of ingredients, measuring paint work ; carriage painting — priming 
paint, best putty, finibhing colour, cause of cracking, mixing the paints, oils, 
driers, and colours, varnishing, importance of washing vehicles, re-varnishing, 
how to dry paint ; woodwork painting). 


London: E. & F. N. SPCWT, 126, Strand. 

New York: 12, Cortlandt Street. 



jrCJST PUBLISHED 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 600 pages, aiw' 1420 Illustrations, bs. 

SPONS^ 

MECHANICS’ OWN BOOK; 

A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND AMATEURS. 


Contents. 

Mechanical Drawing — Casting and Founding in Iron, Brass, Bronze, 
and other Alloys — Forging and Finishing Iron — Sheetmetal Working 
-^Soldering, Brazing, and Burning— Carpentry and Joinery, embracing 
descriptions of some 400 Woods, over 200 Illustrations of Tools and 
their uses, Explanations (with Diagrams) of 1 16 joints and hinges, and 
Details of Construction of Workshop appliances, rough furniture. 
Garden and Yard Erections, and House Building— Cabinet-Making 
and Veneering — Carving and Fretculting — Upholstery — Painting, 
'Graining, and Marlding — Staining Furniture, Woods, Floors, and 
Fittings— Gilding, dead and bright, on various grounds— Polishing 
Marble, Metals, and Wood — Varnishing— Mechanical movements, 
illu^jrating contrivances for transmitting motion — Turning in Wood 
apd Metals — Masoniy', embracing Stonework, Brickwork, Terracotta, 
and Concrete — Rooting with Thatch, Tiles, Slates, Felt, Zinc, &c. — 
Glazing with and without putty, and lead glazing— Plastering and 
Whitewashing — Paper-hanging— Gas-fitting — Bell-hanging, ordinary 
and electric Systems — Lighting — Warming — Ventilating — Roads, 
Pavements, and Bridges — Hedges, Ditches, and Drains — Water 
Supply and Sanitation— Hints on House Construction suited to new 
countries. 


London: E. F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 

New York : 12 , Cortlandt Street. 




